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On landing by means of a jetty, of which there are]form plain,—the want of character. For several miles}and that literary pursuit for which their ancestors were 
four carried out into the water, the stranger will find] the surface appeared to be one continued bog, out of which li tincuished. _ 
hinseelf at the foot of the rising beach, covered with slag protrt ded here and there some dark-looking recks and Near the church is a considerable space of ground, set 
and cinders, and all the Secompanit nents of the various] detached stones, not in the least like boulders that had | ipart as a public cemetery, which had once been enclosed 
kinds of lava, pebbles of all dimensions, rounded by the} n rolled thither, but irregular, angular, and pointed |with mud-walls, but was now open in many parts, the 
action of the sea, and almost all of them full ef hol 8, as} Masses, Most of which seemed to be rooted in the soil. Whole appearing to be inuch neglected ; and the cont ist 
if penetrated by worms, mixed also with black sand, the etween this burying- round and those one generally 
decomposition of lava; and on one part of the beach,! Such was the unfavourable prospect of the neizhbour-| meets with in Norway was indeed very striking ; not a 
near to the water's edge, he will see a low range of vitri-}ing country as seen from the beach. The if t} st me nora block of wood being any where raised to 
fied rock split into masses, exhibiting inipe rfect, dislocated,} did not much impt ve by a closer acquaintance ; yet it j the memory of the d | ted—all be Vw recuced to the 
and broken basaltic pillars. could not escape us that this spot was the residence of}level of a simple 1 le of turf, under which they 
Here then it would be impossible to mistake from | tr the Bisho; vere left to sleep in total oblivion, It may be said of 
whence the materials that compose this sea beach had] ver the s © teuiant of this coumon bury roun:, that at least 
received their origin, or to doubt that the great agent was] lic oflicers ; | , 
fire: this, the appearance of the coast, the is both | an . . 
above and below water, and the lava shoals, s nth Tront of the : ! In pe \ fit ! re 
testify. Of these shoals two very extensive ones exist] bout to dry sud has bo stone to mark his burial-place 
in the Faxé Bugten, which are inserted in the D nish}in the sun. ‘There were also three or four different Near to this piece of mid is a small lake, from 
chart by the name of Mraun, or lava shoals, having fron} square piles or stacks of the heads of fish, which it ap-|which a rivulet runs across the beaeh int ive bay. and 
eizht fo twelve fathoms of water upon them, v hile a I} pear sare kept for the home consumption of the fishermen Jat the mouth of which some have imagined that a facility 
around them the depth is from thirty-five to forty | and ower orders. Six or eight large scales, for weighing Jis allorded for forming a little harbour to aaa the fishe 
fathoms. These shoals, tezether with the sunken rocks] the fish, were placed in front of the merchants’ dwelling Jing-boats, which would certainly be a great a¢ commoda- 


‘ ! } ct 1 ‘ ‘ | 


along the coast, are considered to have once appeared infand_ store-houscs ; and numerous fishing-boats were]tion and benefit to the poor fishermen. ‘To each of the 














the shape of small islands above the surface, and subse-}drawn up on the beach, chiefly at the western extre mity, merchants’ houses, and to those of the govern ir, the bishop, 
quently sunk below it, just like the Sabrina and Grah um | the fishing ison being apparently at an end, as none fand landfogued, is attached a small piece of ground laid 
islands, both of which have left shoals ow the sp t} of these were launched white we were at Reikiavik. In }out as a garden, mostly, if not entirely, for the purpose of 
where they had appeared above water. little island] fact, [ understood that the fishery had ceased for the} raising a few culinary veectables: and few indeed they 

Vidoe, and three or four others, bea: | season. The boats were a little like the Norwegian in| were. as far as uv y observation went, and of a very sic kly 
marks of igneous origin in their trap-rocks, imper! t) their form, but stronger and better built. IT should }and languishing appearance, The produce e nsisted 
basaltic pillars, and in the pumice-stone and cinders which | almost be inclined to say that they were the strongest built | reneral y of cabbages, j forming into heads, turnips, 
surround them. | boats I Lave ever seen in any part of the world; and yet}(I believe Swedish), parsley, and potatoes, about the 

These appearances, combined with the character ¢ f| there was nothing awkward in their shape or appearance. }size of crab-apples. The present was considered to be 
the whole line of coast, carried conviction of the general] Judging from the weather we experienced, and the vio-;an unfavourable season, but still better than some others, 
accuracy of the picture of Iceland, as drawn by a traveller llence of the seas off the coast, their strength must be} when all att mpts had failed to raise vegetables of any 
who passed over a greater extent of its surface than px r-| ometimes pretty severely tried. kind; but in the very best of seasons they never arrive 
haps any other visiter, with the exception of the two In addition to the row of houses seen from the har-jat any degree of perfection. Radishes, and turnip-ra- 
Danes, Olafsen and Povelsen, «The opinion,” he say j bour, another row made its appearance behind it—per-jdishes, mustard and cress, seemed to thrive the best, and 
“that this island owes its formation to the operation of| haps I ought to say two imperlect rows, forming a sort | wert looking pretty well in the governor's garden; but 
submarine volcanoes is not only confirmed by analog: val of street running at right angles with the former, near}he bestowed much care and labour on his little piece of 
reasonings, deduced from the appearances presented Ae its western exiremily. ‘his street, or space between the | round 1 often took great pleasure in pointing out 
other islands which are confessedly of volcanic orizin,| houses, was encumbered with the same kind of rocks jto me the healthy lvi r of three or four plants 
but gains ground in proportion to the pri ; of a close * starting out of the soil that we observed in the plain. I jot the n h ter I forget how many 
and more accurate investigation of the geological pheno-| this portion of the town is the re idence of the lan fo-}yea mwth) had attained to the height of about four 
mena which eve ry part of it exhibits to the view of this| sued or treasurer; and near the farthest extremity is ajfeet, and in the possession of which he prided himself 
naturalist. In no quarter of the globe do we tind crowded] sort of tavern, or society-house, where the Danish and jnota little, assuring me that they were the largest, and 


other mercantile residents assemble, forming a kind of }in fact the enly 4 ts that deserved the name of trees 








within the same extent of surface such a number 
pe 


. ‘ : 1 ' 
hivomous mountains, sO many boiling sprin rs, or such 


club, where they play billiards and other games, and have | within the distan f many miles around Reikiavik. 
immense tracts of lava, as here arrest the attention of] dinners, balls, and other amusements occastonally, The gardens [am speaking of had apparently abun. 
the traveller. The general aspect of the country is the 
inost rugged and dreary imaginable. On every side 


pear marks of confusion and devastation, or the tremen- 


The houses on the sea line are generally tho of the }dance of good soil, and were all in a sheltered situation, 
merchants, who are chiefly Danes; they are built, as in |facing the southwest; and yet, one knows not why un- 
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Pte 17, of wood, and covered with shingles or planks, }der such favourable circumstances, every thing in them 
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ty 
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cous sources of these evils in the yawning craters of|and to each is attached a store-house for their different | ippeared to be languishing. It was the sume in all the 
huge and menacing voleanoes. N yr is the mind of al ticles of merchandise. ‘The only stone-built house is that |mo inland situations where any thing like a garden 
spectator relieved from the disagreeable emotions arising| of the governor, situated at the extremity of the line, | is observed; the most common vegetables were of no 
from the reflection on the subterranean fires which are| and this building was formerly the workhouse—not foi juse, nor in teed did they appear to be deemed worthy of 
raging beneath him, by a temporary survey of the huge|the maintenance of the indigent poor, but made use of Jan; ttention, growing generally among the weeds coms 
mountains of perpetual ice by which he is surroun led.| rather as the house of correction. ‘The episcopal resi-|mon to the country. Dr. Heoker says that in many of 
These very masses, which exclude the most distant idea] dence is near to the coast, considerably to the eastward {these litle enclosures with turf, the eabbages were so 
of heat, contain in their bosom the fuel of conflagration,| of that of thes wornor—a very comfortable house, built }lamguid and = small ita haif-erown piece would have 
and are frequently seen to emit smoke and flames, and] of brick, and white-washed, | overed the whole of the plant; and the potatoes and 
pour down upon the plains immense floods of boilin | The cathe tands apart, behind the sea-line of turiy salso came to nothing. I do not recollect that 
mud and water, or red hot torrents of devouring lava.’* | houses 5 1t i tof stone, and has a large roof of pl inks 5 | we saw a cabbage-head at all in any part of our fue 
But we are vet only on the summit of the beach ¢ a the steeple Is a square tower ol w od, roofed, and cae ire journey ; and yet when we were at Re hiavik the 
vered with volcanic productions, The flat country im-| tains a couple of bells. Under the roof of the church jw ither in August was comparatively mild, ] hrenheit’s 
iately beyond it showed no signs of its having been|the public library, 1 to contain about six thousand |therm ter fluctuating in the day time from 49° to 63°, 
‘d by internal fire, with the single exception of a| volumes to which the inl tants have free access, being }and nothing approachir 5 to frost occurred during the 
yh of smoke or steam which was observed ri ing out| ulowed, under certain trictions, to have books it their js! rt nights. If then there be not i" thet erreum- 
of the ground at a short distance; and this we afterwards! own hi Iwas a ed that the residents were | stances adverse tothe growth of a far ( as and 
found to be the permanent ¢ ebulli tion of a hot spring.| ¢ ne ally fond of realting. The books consisted | vigorous vegetation, IT should be di posed to ascribe the 
Which may have given the name of Reikiavik to the} mostly of general 1 istical history, in the north-| want of success to mismanagement 
capital—* the smoking village.’ ‘This is the more pro-| ern languages—German, Swedish, Danish, and Norw -| On our first landing, a crowd of thi me e inhabitants 
bable, as we have Reykum, Reykholt’s-da!s, Reykiana | has related to Fecland, their Sagas and their/were assembled on the beach to et ae oe 
Reykendals-aa, and twenty others, at all of which are| it contained i fow English books, gene-/arrival; among them was on E merchant of the 
hot- prings emitting ste am and smoke. [ra y the writings of our best poets, and also a collection | name of Robb, who had r 1 there twe nty years, 
Sut the most remarkable feature of the country which] of the Greek and Latin cla s: besides some manu-'and was tnarried to a mitis la : N ep Huglish- 
irrounds Reikiavik may be called a negative lala it ee ts, chiefly theological, the production of the clergy |man, it appeared, resided en the tslanc, 4 regs he 
Vitid hada oa a tree or a bush—and. being nearly an uni-|of the island. The Icclanders were once deservedly | England having almost entirely ceased, with the excepe 
ee . famed for their liter y] n nd it Is plea ng jti n of + shiy now 1 tien Ire vow “ and from 
* Henderson’s Iceland, vol. i. introduction, p- to find that they still keep alive the spirit of res irch | Liverpool with salt. I did not observe any lemaies smong 
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them, and we were rather surprised, as well as disap- 
pointed, that the novel event of so many strangers arriv- 
ing in a smart yacht had not excited that degree of 
female curiosity which we have been told was so remark- 
ably displayed by the Iceland damsels on some former 
occasions, 

Our first visit was to the house of Mr. Knudtzon, a 
Danish merchant, and cousin to our excellent companion 
of the sime name, who had not been apprised of our ar- 
rival, neither had he received the least intimation of a 
visit from his relation, and was therefore greatly aston- 
ished, as well as delighted, at this unexpected arrival of 
his kinsman at Iceland. Nothing could be more kind than 
was his reception of all of us, and his attention was un- 
abated during our stay on the island. Accompanied by 
this worthy gentleman, we next paid our respects to the 
governor, who received us with the utmost politeness, 
and offered his services, frankly and unostentatiously, 
in every possible way in which he could be of use to us 
in prosecution of the objects of our visit. I understood 
his name to be Kreiger; and while I was enquiring of 
Mr. Knudtzon whether it was likely he could be a con- 
nexion of a Danish gentleman of that name, whom I had 
traveled with in Switzerland a few years before, the go- 
vernor came up to me, and said he thought he recollected 
my features, and asked whether we had not met among 
the Alps, and if my name was not Barrow? It will 
readily be imagined how delighted, and at the same time 
how astonished I was, to find that this governor of Ice- 
land was the self-same Kreiger that my brother and I 
had traveled with among the mountains of Switzerland 
—still the self-same pleasant, jocular, and good-humoured 
man that we found him to be six years ago. He folded 
me in his arms, expressed himself delighted beyond mea- 
sure, and I really believe that from that day, during our 
stay in Iceland, there was not a wish that I could ex- 
press that “my friend the governor” would not have 
exerted every nerve to gratify. It was really and unaf- 
fectedly a happy moment of my life; for when very 
young I had experienced acts of kindness from him. I 
had frequently enquired after him when at Copenhagen ; 
but as the name of Kreiger is by no means an uncommon 
one, IT could never learn where the individual I sought 
for was to be found. How strange it is that we are thus 
sometimes, out of all expectation—and I may say calcu- 
Jatien—thrown together in the world! that two travel- 
lers, accidentally meeting together in the Alps, and 
forming a temporary, but I flatter myself a mutually 
agreeable acquaintance, should, after the lapse of a few 


years, when all intercourse had ceased, meet once more,|theft, for which the offender escapes with a good 
; | 


equally unlooked for, of all places in the world, on Ice- 
land! Finding him still just the same happy and pleasant 


individual as before, I could not resist the temptation, | 


while congratulating him on his elevation, to condole | 
with him at the same time on his unhappy lot, which 1 
understood had consigned him to the workhouse ;—at 
which he laughed heartily, and observed it was a true 
joke, but no bad one for the governor, who had never 


been so well lodged as when he got into the workhouse. | 


It seems that the building was not only the best in the} 
town, but that it had been for some time perfectly use- | 


less for its original design, as there was nobody bad 
enough to put into it: a circumstance which reflects no 
small praise on the morality of the inhabitants of Rei- 
kiavik, whose good conduct rendered such a place unne- 
cessary—a place 
“ Where children dwell, who know no parents’ care ; 
Parents, who know no children’s love, dwell there.” 


Like all sea-port towns, however, Reikiavik is not free 
from the vice of drunkenness, which is by no means | 
uncommon among the fishermen and the lower orders) 
in the town. Indeed we happened to witness a deplor- 
able instance of it in the person of an old woman, who 
was lying under a boat upon the beach, in a miserable 
state of intoxication, and who, we afterwards heard, 
ended her existence on that very spot. 

Nothing could exceed the civility of Mr. Kreiger to all 
of us, and particularly to myself: he hoped to see me 
frequently—at breakfast, dinner or supper, as might suit 
me most—and that his door was open to me at all hours 
of the day. He could not offer me lodgings, as his whole 
house was occupied by Prince Frederick of Denmark, 
and his suite, at this time on a tour to the northeastern 


intelligence of the prince having gone on his travels in 
the island was to me a disappointment almost as great 
as that of missing the ship-of-wur that carried him out 
from Copenhagen ; for had I been here, when he set out, 
[ have no doubt whatever—indeed we afterwards learned 
—that he would most cheerfully have admitted the whole 
of our party to join him. On mentioning to the governor 
the difficulty we had in finding Reikiavik, he said_ that 
we were not singular, for that a French brig of war,* in 
the preceding year, had got by mistake into Havne- 
fiord. 

Our next visit was to the bishop, who received us with 
great kindness and affability : his manners were conde- 
scending and extremely agreeable, showing him at once 
to be a man of education, and gentleman who had seen 
the world. His name is Jonson, and his age about 
sixty-eight or seventy; he possesses a good library of the 
best books, in various languages, and well stored with a 
variety of manuscripts relating to Iceland, chiefly to the 
ecclesiastical department. 
hour before dinner-time, he ordered wine and coffee to be 
served to us, according to the custom of the country, which 
is always observed, whatever the hour may be when a 
visit is made. 

The principal officers of the government of Iceland 
are soon enumerated: the stiftamptman, the chief ma- 
gistrate or governor of the island ; the steff or staff being 
tan ensign of his authority ; and the amptman, the lieu- 
tenant-governor under him. ‘This large island was for- 
merly divided into four ampts or provinces, correspond- 
ing with the four cardinal points of the compass, which 
are now reduced to three; and as the governor acts in 
that capacity in the southern provinces, there are, in 
fact, but two amptmen. Each ampt is divided into sys- 
sels or districts, over which a sysselman presides, who 
surveys and values the several estates in his district, col- 
lects the king’s taxes, regulates the assessments, and 
corresponds in these matters with the landfogued or 
treasurer at Reikiavik. He is also the chief magistrate 
of the district; holds courts for the settlement of dis- 
putes, and for trying petty offences. Each sysselman 
has a repstiore, who is overseer of the poor, and constable 
of the parish. The two amptmen, the sysselman, and the 
repstiore reside of course in their several districts. The 
tatsroed, or chief justice, holds, with two assessors, a 
criminal court at Reikiavik ; but the office, we were told, 
is nearly a sinecure, not more than six or eight cases, 
civil and criminal, coming before the court in the course 








| 





part of the island, but expected daily to return, This 


of a year. The common crimes are those of petty 


whipping. 

Having received a commission from a member of the 
Statistical Society in London to procure answers to cer- 
tain questions chiefly relating to the statistics of Iceland, 
I took the liberty of consulting the bishop as to the best 
quarter I could apply to for the required information, 
when he at once said he should be most happy to pro- 
cure for me that or any other information which I might 
be desirous of, and was in his power to obtain. I 
found however another gentleman, perhaps more gene- 
rally informed on such matters, who had the advantage 
of speaking and writing English, which the bishop could 
not do. 

Having now paid our respects to the principal inhabit- 
ants of the town, and tired ourselves with strolling about 
a place that can afford but little interest, we returned on 
board the yacht to dinner, when we were favoured with 
Mr. Knudtzon’s company, whom we found to be a most 
agreeable and intelligent gentleman. 

On the following day I strolled about the neighbour- 
hood of Reikiavik, and entered one of the fishermen’s 
huts, for they deserve no better name, near the eastern 
extremity of the town. The exterior of these hcvels are 
very similar in their construction to those of the Irish, 





* This was La Lilloise, sent to protect the cod-fishery 
on the coast of Iceland. Not returning in 1833, another 
brig, Za Bordelaise, was despatched in search of her, 
but could obtain no intelligence of her; in fact, the 
commander of the latter does not appear to have been a 


|who are said to have been the first people who visited 
‘Iceland, having, as it is supposed, been accidentally 
driven upon its shores. This is stated by the most ac. 
| credited historians of the country, on the report of the 
first Norwegian discoverers of Iceland, who relate that 
‘wooden crosses, bells, and other relics which denoted 
| Ireland, had been picked up on the coast. If this be so, 
| the only vestige that now remains of any thing Irish is 
to be found in the construction of the hovels I am speak. 
ing of. The Iceland hut however is still nearer to the 
description given by Dr. Johnson of the hovels of the 
| Hebrides, which, both in their mode of construction, and 
‘in the interior, very nearly resemble those of the Ice. 
| landers. 

It is also said, and with more probability, that a group 
lof islands on the south coast of Iceland, which bears the 
‘name of Westmanns Islands, were so called because a 
! settlement of Irish and Scots was established on them at 
la later period ; and that the name was given to these 





Though our visit was but anj islands from the circumstance of the new settlers having 


come from places west of Denmark. 

The lower part of an Icelandic hut is built of rude 
stones to the height of about four feet, and between each 
row layers of turf are placed with great regularity, to 
serve instead of mortar, and in fact to keep out the wind, 
A roof of such wood as can be procured rests upon these 
walls, and is covered with turf or sods. There are no 
windows,— 


“ Save one dull pane that, coarsely patch’d, gives way 
To the rude tempest—vet excludes the day.” 


And not always this; a cask or barrel with the two ends 
knocked out answers the purpose of a chimney ; but the 
smoke is frequently allowed to escape through a hole in 
the roof. ‘The only fire that is ever burnt within their 
walls is that of the kitchen, which forms a small separate 
apartment, and is frequently detached from the house, 
with which however it generally communicates by a dark 
passage. On stooping under the door to enter one of 
these cottages, I immediately found myself in a narrow 
passage with a clay or earthen floor, on each side of 
which, about midway, there was a shelf some four feet 
from the ground. On one of these shelves was spread 
out what appeared to be a bed, but without any protec- 
tion on the side; and on the opposite one was placed a 
variety of articles of clothing. On the ground beneath 
these shelves were piled up a large quantity of dried fish, 
and odds and ends of all sorts thrown together in the 
utmost confusion. At the farther extremity of the pas- 
sage I entered the kitchen, in which a small fire was 
smothering: the apartment was full of smoke struggling 
to make its escape through the small aperture above; 
and as there was no window to admit the light, it was 
no easy matter to grope one’s way out again. ‘This hut 
was by no means of the worst description, though it ap- 
peared to me wretched enough ; but the miserable abodes 
of the poorer inhabitants of a fishing village, than which 
Reikiavik can set up no higher pretensions, are not to be 
taken as a fair specimen of the cottages of the peasantry 
of the interior, which we have yet to see. 

I cannot well conceive a more dreary residence than 
Reikiavik must be during the five winter months, when 
the ground is covered with snow, the nights long and 
cold, and generally stormy—when their slumbers must 
be disturbed by the roaring of the sea on the high stony 
beach, and the howling of the northerly blast, to which 
their houses are directly opposed. During the summer 
there is some society by the residence of the Danish 
merchants; but most, if not all, of them take their de- 
parture at the end of the season for Copenhagen, and 
return with the ships of the spring. The governor and 
the bishop, the landfogued, the doctor, and a few other 
public functionaries, are all that remain. The governor 
complained of this want of society, which he had now 
borne for five winters; but as he was this year to return 
with the Prince of Denmark, he lived in the hope that 
something more agreeable awaited him than the resump- 
tion of his government, especially as he was an old ser- 
vant of the crown, having previously been employed in 
the Royal Library of Copenhagen, 





good selection for this service, having a dread of being 
caught in the ice, which however he never once fell in| 
with. It is said that a whaler picked up a floating chest, | 
in which was found a chart of the track of the unfortu- 
nate Lilloise. 


Our stay at Tronyem, among other disappointments, 
lost us the opportunity of seeing the annual assemblage 
of the peasantry, who come down in the early part of 
the summer to Reikiavik, before the hay-season sets in, 
to dispose of their produce, and carry back with them 
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such articles of luxury or necessity, as their circum- 
stances, their tastes and their wants, may induce them 
to take in exchange. The greater part of the trade in 
this and other small sea-ports is carried on by way of 
barter, the quantity of money in the colony being very 
small, and few of the peasantry possessing any of it, 
which indeed is hardly necessary ; the merchants receive 
their exportable articles at a certain price, according to 
the state of the market, and pay them in such foreign 
commodities, also at a regulated price, as they may require. 
The arrival of these people creates a kind of fair, which 
occasions no little bustle and business in the capital. 
The peasantry bring down in boxes or little chests or 
skin-bags, as it may happen, slung across their horses’ 
backs, wool and woollen manufactured goods, such as 
cloth, knitted stockings and mittens, butter close-pressed 
and packed in barrels, skins of cattle, calves, sheep, and 
lambs, tallow, fial-gras, or lichen islandicus, horses and 
cattle, but not many of these; in short, whatever their 
farms will supply. In return for these, the articles they 
take back are coffee, sugar, tobacco, snuff, a small quan- 
tity of brandy, rye and rye-bread, biscuit, wheaten flour, 
salt, soap, and such other small articles as are in con- 
stant use for domestic purposes. ‘Those who can afford 
it purchase a small supply of linens and cottons, which 
of late years have become of more common use, and 
which must tend greatly to cleanliness and the preven- 
tion of that very distressing and disgusting disease, 
known by the name of scurvy, and probably that still 
worse, the leprosy, which no doubt woollen clothing, if 
not kept very clean, when worn next to the skin, tends 
to engender. Those who are not far removed from the 
sea-coasts, and follow the occupation of fishermen, 
bring to market chiefly dried cod and stock-fish, salted 
cod, dried salmon, oil of seals, sharks, and whales, and 
seal-skins. 


far and near, assembled at a particular spot to which the| The fishery belongs to the crowa, and the rent paid for 
fish had previously been driven, and in such multitudes as | the privilege of the exclusive right of taking the fish 
to exceed belief: that nothing was to be seen but happy |forms a small branch of the public revenue. 
and cheerful countenances; that the utmost familiarity Our two anglers piied their lines close under the falls, 
prevailed among all ranks; for that men, women and jand also below the ripple occasioned by the causeway, 
children, of all ages and conditions—the bishop, the | but all in vain; the fish would not take. In vain did 
stiftamptman, the tatsroed, the landfogued, the ampt-/| they try to tempt them with every variety of the beau- 
man and the sysselman, the doctor, the midwife, the /tiful flies which they had with so much care manufae- 
washerwoman and the tailor—might all be seen con- | tured on the voyage out, calculating at least on two 
versing with each other without restraint, and on terms |salmon for every specimen. ‘The trout, however, were 
of perfect equality ; that with regard to the fish, the men, |not quite so dainty : several of these were hvoked and 
and the women too, had only to wade into the pool, seize | brought to land, which was some small consolation for 
them in their arms, and heave them out upon land, where | the disappointment which the larger fry had occasioned. 
others collected them into wooden panniers to be con-| An angler is proverbially a patient and enduring creature, 
veyed to Reikiavik, and there prepared for drying or salt- | but our two disciples of Izaak Walton, more particularly 
ing as the case might be; and that in this way it was one of them, exhibited signs of impatience that could 
not unusual to catch from two to three thousand salmon |not be mistaken, and set down Iceland salmon as a set 
in one day, jof stupid and unnatural fish, for having the bad taste 
All this would have been delightful enough to behold ; | not to rise at such orthodox flies, so eminently calculated 
but I discovered, before we started, that reform had found lto delude their appetites. 
its way even into the salmon-fishery of Iceland, and that | As Mr. Broder Knudtzon and myself were spectators 
on avait changé tout cela ; that the fish are now caught} only of the spert, or rather want of sport, we too grew 
in a more quiet and rational way, once or twice in the | impatient, and, leaving our companions to the enjoyment 
week, according to the demand ; that the quantity of fish, | of it, set out, with a little boy for our guide, across the 
however, that frequents this river had not perceptibly |country between the fishery and Reikiavik, intending to 
diminished ; and that it was still a curious sight to see| make a short detour in order to visit some boiling springs 
such a multitude of large fish assembled at the foot of|half way between the fishery and the town. There was 
the falls in the river. |no road across this plain, and the surface was strewed 
As it was deemed prudent to take a man with us in}|with slags of lava, between which were tufts of grass 
the boat who was acquainted with the navigation of the | growing, and, among other plants, a beautiful species of 
shores of the bay and of the river, we engaged a person | vaccinium in full blossom. ‘The lichen islandicus was 
to pilot us. Arriving at its mouth, we found its channel | growing plentifully, and the lichen rangiferinus bewu. 
hemmed in between two high banks of rugged and cel-|tifully, among the lava. I brought some of this latter 
lular lava, and in various places rocks of lava were seen | plant to England, and on spreading it in a saucer of 
to rise out of the water above the surface, and in many | water, all its little delicate tubular ramifications became 





Before the month of June this visit to Reikiavik | others were hid below it; so that whenever our men at- | full and plump, taking their natural position ; but it 


would be impracticable, on account of the miserable con- 


tempted to pull heartily, the pilot checked them, saying, |turned black the second day. The plant however that 


dition of their horses after a long winter’s fasting from|if they went at that rate, they would soon have a pointed | was here the most conspicuous among the tribe of mosses 


grass; for while the snow is on the ground, there is no 


herbage for them, except for those near the sea-coasts, | eider-ducks were swimming about the mouth of the river, 


Multitudes — the trichostomum canescens, a soft, grayish moss, 


rock through the bottom of the boat. 
pleasant to tread upon, provided the surface of the lava 


| 


where I understand they may be seen greedily devouring | as well as on and near the rocky islands in the bay, and | beneath it, on which it seems delighted to grow, happens 
every species of fuci or sea-weed that are found plenti-| gulls and several other species of sea-fowl innumerable. |to be an even one ; but we found it, as Mr. Hooker did, 


fully on every part of the coast. 
hay that is generally got in is almost exclusively set 
apart for the cows; on these and the sheep, which come 


The small quantity of| The eider-ducks were so remarkably tame as to make it | filling up the interstices, and only rendering the walking 


evident they are but little disturbed in Iceland: indeed | upon it the more precarious and dangerous. 
so familiar are they said to be with man, especially in | ‘There was no want of bogs or swamps, but these we 


in for a share, every family in a great degree depends for | the breeding season, which was now just over, that they sometimes succeeded in avoiding by jumping from one 


its clothing and subsistence. ‘The snow is sometimes so 


frequently make their nests close to the houses, and in |tuft of grass to another, with which the boggy patches 


scraped off the ground as to allow the sheep to feed on|spots which have been prepared by ridges of stones arti-/were thickly studded, and also with the cotton-grass 
the little herbage beneath it, as they can subsist on a/ficially built up for them; and in such places, while in-| (eriophorum polystachion), of the fine silky fibres of 


short bite, and the lichens afford them a supply of nutri-| cubation is going on, these innocent birds are so tame, 


|which the inhabitants make wicks for their lamps. 


tious food. The poor horses fare the worst; the pea-|that it is not unusual for the female to remain on the| Having cleared the morass by the help of these little 
eants hash up for them messes of fishes’ heads and bones nest, and suffer herself to be fondled without any yes. hee or hillocks, we arrived at the spot where we had 


chopped up with a little hay, and boiled altogether in 


to fly away. The lining of their nests, being the downy | observed smoke to be issuing from the ground. It was 


water; but with such scanty food, especially when it/substance plucked off their own breasts, is taken away,/a clear spring of water in the midst of a morass covered 


happens to be a hard winter, towards the spring of tie) even a second and third time, when the poor bird has| with verdure. 


Close to the spring was a small wooden 


year they become miserably poor, and are reduced to! plucked herself nearly naked ; after this she is left un-|shed, on opening the door of which we discovered five 


mere skeletons; it is surprising, however, when the grass | disturbed. 


Eider-down is used for stuffing bed coverlets | or six young women busily employed in washing linen 


begins to spring up, how speedily they recover them-| for the winter, and furnishes also a small article of ex- ee the warm water of the springs, which they had taken 
} 


selves and get into flesh. 


port; their eggs too are taken away once or twice, and/up in tubs. I imagine these naiads were not over- 


Having missed this fair, there was little or nothing] are sold to be eaten in the same manner that plovers’|pleased at our intrusion, as on Mr. Knudtzon, out of 
going on at Reikiavik to engage our attention; and as/eggs are with us. We understood that there is a penalty | mere curiosity, taking hold of the tassel of the cap worn 
our present stay was intended to be only just as long as|of half a dollar for shooting one of these birds: nor is/by one of them, to see of what material it was made, 


was necessary to complete preparations for a journey to 
the Geysers, which with the leisurely or lazy manner, 


and the awkward contrivances, of the persons employed | falls was only a mile or thereabouts, we were not long 
We pro-|in reaching the spot. 


to make them, was estimated at three days. 


this all, as the delinquent is also made to forfeit his gun. |the young lady took it in high dudgeon. 


We thought 
As the distance from the mouth of the river to the jit best therefore to leave them to themselves, and to give 
them no further interruption. 


At a little way below the falls a| Having left my thermometer behind, not being pre- 


posed, in the mean time, to devote one of those days to|kind of weir was thrown across the river, or rather a|pared for the visit to these springs, ! was unable to ascer- 


an excursion to the Lax Elbée, or salmon river, generally 


called Laa-aa, the latter being pronounced like our awe,| wooden boxes, with openings sufficient to let the fish 
This stream empties itself into the| pass through in going up; and being narrewed at the 


and signifies river. 


causeway of stones, in which were fixed two or three |tain the temperature, but I should judge, by plunging in 


my finger for about a second of time, that the tempera- 
ture was under 200°, A rivulet runs close by the 


bay of Reikiavik, at about six or seven miles to the east-| other end, and having pointed spikes, in the manner of|springs which receives the heated water, smoking as it 


ward of the town. 


As we understood the river to be|a mouse-trap, the salmon, when once through, could not 


runs along, and the banks of which, for a considerable 


navigable by such boats as our small cutter, as high up| by any possibility get back again, but were left swim-|distance, exhibit a more than usual luxuriance of vege- 


as the first falls, near the foot of which the salmon are | ming about in the pool formed between this dam and the j tation. 
usually caught, we proceeded thither in her. My two ang-| foot of the falls; and though these could not be more 
ling companions promised themselves a good day’s sport, | than ten or twelve feet in height, which is nothing for a 
and armed themselves with their rods and lines, and flies|salmon-leap, yet being a broken cataract, whose waters 
of various sizes, shapes, and colours, to suit the eye or the|bounded among rugged and pointed rocks of lava, I 
For my own part, after| should apprehend it was impossible for a fish to succeed 
the unsuccessful experiment made at Lierfossen, I was/in surmounting it. P 


taste of an Icelandic salmon. 


content to go as a mere looker on. We had read, on the 


passage out, of the extraordinary gay scene that was ex-{in shoals. 


hibited on the appointed day for catching the salmon in 





this river, which was represented as a regular annual] that about this scason of the year four or five hundred |its bagks, as I have just mentioned. 


3 


The water from the springs is remarkably clear, 
and I could not discover the slightest smell or taste, 
though it is said that, when left to stand for some time 
exposed to the air, a slight sulphureous smell is percepti- 
ble. It is said that there are also hot springs thrown up 
in the bed of the rivulet, and that bubbles are frequently 
perceptible on the surface ; [ did not observe any myself, 
In this pool we could see the salmon swimming about | but the rivulet contained an increased heat to a very con. 
Here, of course, they are easily taken either siderable distance below the springs, as was obvious from 


by turning off the water, or by a net; and we were told, {the smoke rising from it, as well as from the verdure on 
’ This small etrcam 





festival, when all Reikiavik and the country round about, !are caught weekly, and generally by the latter process. 
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empties itself into Reikiavik bay, a little to the eastward | 
of the town. 

It would appear from the aecount given by Olafsen | 
and Povelsen, that small eels have often been found dead | 
in the heated streams of Iceland, but not those of a large 
growth; and Mr. Hooker eo a number of small eels 
Reikiavik, which had pro-| 


| 


dead in these hot springs 
bably been carried down o the stream into the heated 
part. Vou Troil says, * OF the trouts, it has been ob- 
| that when they come up the rivers and brooks, 


sci 
and approach the hot springs, they are fond of staying 
lukewarm water, where they grow so fat as to be 


in the 
scarcely eatable.” 

On reaching Reikiavik we found ourselves not a little 
fatizued by our walk * over beg and juegmire,” and re 
solved at once to go on board the “« Flower of Yarrow,’ 
an! enjoy a quiet ane comfortable dinner. Our two pis- 
cators had not yet returned, but they soon made their 
appearance, equally tired vith ourselves, and not a little 
upidity and obstinacy of the 
Icelandic salmon, which hed been so saucy as to reject 
some of as nice files as vere ever thrown by a rod; but 
they brought with them several fine trout which were not 


out of humour with ihe 


to be despised, 

In the evening we were favoured wiih a visit on board 
the yacht from the governor, who sat and chatted, and 
smoked ¢ cherry-stick from the Mediterranean with great 


glee, to which lir. Smith treated him. He told us how 
irksome and oreary he felt his situation on this desolate 
island, ou waieh he had spent five years of his life with- 
out once quilting it. Jie repeated what he before told 


me, how dreary jt was in the winter months, when all 
the Danish merchants bad departed from the island for| w 
Copenhugen; and that himself, the good bishop, the 


landfogued, and two or three others, were left to while 
away the lo: g incioncholy nichts almost in a state of 
torpid ty ; that it was some consolation, however, to 
have before him the prospect of accompanying the prince 
back to T‘snmark, when he hoped some other situation 
would be provided for him,—as a second spell amidst 
« frost and lire’? would be enough to drive him to despair. 
ld delight me to find that this excellent man’s 


expectations have been realised, 


It wor 


The next day was consumed in paying visits,in pass- 
ing an hour or two with the governor, in packing up our 
clothes, and settling various points connected with our 
intended visit to the Geysers, for which we were to start 
on the following morning. 

——_E- 
CHAPTER V, 
JOURNEY TO THE GEYSERS 
reparations —Pack horses—-Saddle-horses Guides—-Desolate 


aspeet of the country —Tameness of birds—Lava—Chasm of 


Alnannigaiaa—Waterfall down the chasm—River Orer-aa— 
Church and parsonage of Thingralli—Slecp in the church— 
Chasin of Flossagaiaa— Fine prospect—Silver ornaments made 


by the p asantry—Ardent spirits, quantity consumed— Effects 
nan—Thicket of dwarf birch trees —Supposed 
ate—Trees found in) peat-bogs—Surturbrand, 


of on a clergy 






change of clin 


| 
‘acquainted with the route in the morasses ; for they are| 
| well aware that wheresoever it grows they may safely some of the party wore large boots coming up to the 
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| would soon shake to pieces, and were no doubt the fibrous! necessary appendages of pegs and pole, formed also a 
roots of that plant which Dr. Hooker has described in part of our baggage; and a long wooden cage, contain- 
his Flora Islandica by the name of menyanthes trifo- ing fishing-rods, made up the sum total, or nearly so, of 
liata. “This plant is important to trave lers who are not vur goods and chattels. 
We were all rather singularly equipped for the journey : 
its closely-woven roots making a firm bed upon the kne -e, similar to those used by fishermen, which were 
soft subsoil. The Icelanders call it reidinga, and em-| found to be invaluable in crossing many of the rivers on 
ploy the matted tufts to prevent the saddle or any load | horseback. For ny own part I was content with a pair 
wd chafing the horses’ backs.” These mats, if 1 may | of waterproof Wellington boots, which I had purchased 
so call them, are made fast by ropes or cords passing round at Tronyem for about sixteen shillings English money, 
the belly. On the back of the horse, and upon the mat- and they were found to answer thoroughly, being in all 
ting, is a sort of wooden saddle, with three small pegs, respects what they professed to be. 
standing upright, on which the boxes are hung and made, _ A great part of the time consumed by the guides was 
tight by cords fastened to the handles. This mode of lost in determining how the baggage should be divided, 
traveling and packing the horses is universal throughout and on which horse should be placed the heaviest, and 
the island. All the articles that are brought from the on which the lightest load; and more time still was ex. 
interior for sale at the seaports, and all those taken back ‘pended i in shifting the loads from one horse to another 
for winter consumption, are packed and carried in this’ several times after they had, as I thought, made up their 
way. There is not, in fact, in all Iceland such a ma-) minds. At length all being arranged, we each mounted 
chine as a wheel-carriage: no, not a wheelbarrow; and, our steeds and proceeded onwards. We were escorted 
indeed, if there were, they would be useless, as there is for a short distance by two or three of the Danish resi- 
nothing in the shape of a road on which they could | dents of Reikiavik, who, after taking leave of us, pro- 
move. The way or the path either lies over beds of lava, ceeded to Havnefidrd. The first part of our route was 
so rugged that the horses are obliged to pick their way, |strewn over with rocks, partaking of the same character 
or over boggy ground, where it is equally necessary to as those on the lower part of the beach at Reikiavik, 
avoid those places into which the animals might sink up being angular and pointed, and generally of five sides, 
to their belly, and which, when left to themselves, they ‘apparently the fragments of basaltic pillars. Nothing 
are remarkably skilful in detecting. In some places, could be more uninviting than the first part of our ride, 
the path resembles a deep rut formed by the cracking or, _and it did not improve as we proceeded ; on the contrary, 
disruption of a stream of lava; and here the rider is the view on all sides was marked with one general aspect 
pretty much in the predicament of the Irishman who of desolation. Not a shrub raised its head above the 

was carried in a sedan chair without a bottom in it; for ground; not a habitation attracted our attention ; and 
in all such places we were able to relieve our horses, by | ‘not a living creature was any where to be seen, save a 
putting our feet on the two sides of the sunken path. | few plovers and curlews, whose mournful notes were 

Our saddles were supplied to us by some of the Danish well suited to the dreariness of the surrounding scenery, 

merchants who reside at Reikiavik, and who kindly lent, These birds appeared to be so tame, confident as it would 
them for the occasion. Clumsy as they were, without) seem not to be molested, that they scarcely gave them. 
them we should have been at a sad loss. There was no-| selves the trouble of moving vut of our way; so con- 
thing remarkable in the equipment of the horses on fiding indeed, that it would almost have been an act of 
which we were mounted, save the bits of the bridles,! wantonness to think for a moment of destroying them. 
which were somewhat ponderous, being sufficiently large ‘Traveling onwards to a considerable distance, we over: 
to have broken the jaws of the hardest-mouthed animal took our twelve relief-horses, which had been turned 
ina regiment of dragoons. The Icelandic horses are loose to feed on a large and tolerably well-clothed grass. 
small, seldom standing above fourteen hands, and fre-| plat. Here we rested for about half an hour, and the 
quently not more than twelve or thirteen. In so great’ twelve horses thus added to our cavalcade were driven 
a number of horses promiscuously taken, there was no loose in front of our baggage-horses. 

want of variety as to shape, size, colour, or quality ; but! The guides rode immediately behind the latter, and 
being so taken, it was far beyond our expectation to find we ourselves brought up the rear. After this our bridle- 
that there was not one animal among them that could | road for a little while was tolerably good; but it was 
be called a bad one, and only one that might be said to soon followed by a tract of porous and curled lava that 
be decidedly vicious; and this one certainly tried the) was rough and unpleasant enough. 
patience of his riders, as we alternately mounted him in} Beyond this we reached a sort of morass, through 
the course of the journey. He had very nearly killed} | which were running several small streams, and over these 
one of Mr, Smith’s pointers whilst I happened to be on| we were compelled to wade, which gave me an oppor- 
his back. The dog had, unperceived, come close behind| tunity of trying the good quality of my ‘Tronyem water- 
the horse’s heels, when he immediately kicked at him, | proof boots. 
and struck him a severe blow on the head. The poor | Our route now led us close by the side of three or 
animal staggered backwards, and appeared to have re- four small lakes, near which the verdure was rich and 
ceived his death-blow; but the wound bled profusely, the pasture excellent ; and here we observed a few cows 
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where found —Vegetation in high latitudes in Norway— Thing- 
voila-vatn, oF lale—Swans, melodious singing of—Third chasm 
of Mrafaageiaa, or of the ravens—Volcanic cones and craters 


—Whol> ficlds of ieva—Laugerfell hille—Church and parson 
age of Pf-tadalr—Ucyimiking—Appearance of Hecla—Pea- 
santry—RKiver Bruer-aa—First sight of the Geysers. 

Our prepccations for a journey to the Geysers having 
been at len tls completed, 
ing of the !st of August. Cur cavalcade consisted of 
six-and-iweniy horses, twelve of which had been sent 
onwards to serve as relays, 
Mr. Smith, } 


servent, ag was a Norwegian, and myself; besides 


we lett Reikiavik on the morn-|—they were all in high condition as to flesh. 


could not have been the case, as we had an opportunity | calculation, about half of our day’s 
which were two guides and a boy, making eight in all.| of inspecting his royal highness’s 


and he fortunately sustained no permanent injury. | and sheep feeding : many of the latter were so far re- 
But that which surprised us not a little was, that not-/ markable that they had four horns, and the fore part of 
withstanding the poverty of the food of these animals the body was black and the remainder white. The cows 
and the scantiness of it—for in winter they barely exist, | appeared to be of a larger breed than those generally 
and have nothing whatever in the summer months but) met with in Norway; but the smallness of our horses, 
the grass and small plants they can pick up on the hills} when placed beside them, may perhaps have shown them 
We had | off to a greater advantage. They were, however, beau- 
moreover been told that Prince Frederick had taken with | tifully marked, and in shape resembled the Alderney, 
him, on his tour to the northeastward, all that were worth | having generally very small horns, but frequently they 


i Our party was composed of| having in the neighbourhood of Reikiavik, to the number, are without any. 
Hutchinsen, Mr. Broder Knudtzon, his| of fifty. 


As soon as we had accomplished, according to our 
‘ s journey, we halted 
stud on his return to|for the purpose of relieving our baggage-horses, at the 


Tuis however we were afterwards satisfied 


Of the twenty-six horses, sixteen were appropriated as Reikiavik ; and there was not a single animal in the!expense of undergoing the same tedious operation of 


saddle-Lorses, 
apart as baggage-horses, five being loaded at a time, and 
the other five veserved as reliefs. To each of us was 
appropriated a small wooden box or chest, which was to 
contain the few articles of clothing that we might re- 
quire during our absence, ‘These were slung across the 
horse’s back, one on eac h side. In order to prevent the 
backs of the animals from chafing, or the pac kages gall- 
ing their sides, two pieces of turf or sods are placed 
across for their protection. They appeared to me to 


including eight as reliefs, and ten were set | whole group that was in any way superior to the gene- 


rality of our own. 

The Icelander is not a very active person, and our 
guides fully participated in the general character of the 
country, which is that of a want of energy and _ bodily 
exertion. Some hours were consumed in packing the 
baggage-horses, yet the articles were neither bulky nor 
heavy. Our clothing occupied five wooden boxes, to 
which were added a small quantity of provisions, such 
as we were not likely to meet with on the jourrey, most 





consist more of matted grass than earth, which indeed 


4 


,of them stowed away in barrels. 


A tent, with all its 





loading and unloading, packing and unpacking, half a 
dozen times, before our Icelanders could satisfy them- 
selves that they had put the saddles and the packages 
on the right horses. It would have been useless to hurry 
them, and we therefore made a virtue of necessity, and 
bore it all with becoming patience, amusing ourselves in 
the meanwhile by taking some refreshments, which none 
of us felt indisposed to do after a pretty long and very 
tedious ride. 

On a ridge of mountains, at no great distance from us 
on our left and not very high, we observed snow lying 
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in considerable patches. Our route at starting brought 
us nearer to this ridge, and as we proceeded along, the 
surface soon changed its character, and became more and 
more rugged and strewed over with large masses of lava : 
this in a short time brought us to the verge of a deep 
chasm, inclosed between two walls of rock of a dark 
brown colour, composed apparently of large blocks or 
tablets of trap or basalt, the upper part of tufa. This 
extraordinary chasm we were told we must cross by de- 
scending down a steep precipice, not less I suppose than 
one hundred and twenty feet at this spot ; the opposite 
wall appeating only about thirty or forty feet, and the 
width narrowing a little towards the bottom, by the de- 
clination of the lower wall, might be about sixty feet. 

The direction of this extraordinary rent in the moun- 
tain is about north and south, and is said to extend 
three miles. We were told also that there are two 
others, cutting into the slope of the mountain, and paral- 
lel to the present one. Its name is A/mannagaiaa, the 
meaning of which no one appeared to know, not even 
the natives, but it seems to relate to something in which 
all mankind is concerned. 

The descent was down a ravine near one of its ex- 
tremities, which conducted to the bottom of the chasm 
by a steep and rugged path of loose and angular frag- 
ments of lava, mixed with blocks of trap. It is so steep 
and rugged, that travellers are always recommended to 
dismount and let the horses find their own way; but as 
we happened to be a considerable way before our guides, 
having left them to take care of the baggage-horses, and 
had received no such caution from them, we all kept our | 
seats, to the no small amazement of the Icelanders when 
they heard of our exploit. To attempt to descend such 
a place on horseback might perhaps, in most countries, 
have been considered rather hazardous; but in Iceland, 


jsaddle such as is used by ladies, and a quantity of wool : 


place we were to pass the night. When our guides told 
us we had arrived at the end of our journey, we looked 
about for a town or a village, a church or the parsonage, 
but nothing of the kind appeared. We had heard and 
read that there was a church at this place; in vain did 
I look for the steeple, the usual appendage to a church 
in all the countries I have hitherto visited ; I could dis. 
cover nothing that gave any such indication, nor indeed 
any thing like a human habitation. Mr. Smith, how- 
ever, at length discovered some low roofs covered with 
grass, one of which, being larger than the rest, he had 
no doubt was the church of Thingvalla, and so indeed 
it proved. 

We now perceived a range of low huts near to the 
larger one with verdant roots, which our guide pointed 
out as the residence of the clergyman. We resolved 
therefore to wait upon the priest, but he saved us the 
trouble; for, having some intimation of our approach, 
he had come out of his house to receive our party. From 
the appearance of the hovels, as well as that of the in- 
cumbent, we at once asked and obtained permission to 
occupy the church for the night, which we had the less 
scruple in doing, as we had heard that it was the usual, 
and in fact the only spot that travellers had any choice 
of for passing the night. Accordingly our horses were 
unpacked and turned out loose till the morning, and our 
saddles and boxes were deposited in the aisle of the 
church, where there was just room enough to receive 
them. The dimensions were indeed small enough, and} 
every part was crowded with various kinds of stores, 
such as clothing, provisions, barrels of fish, a huge side- 





when to these were added our own chattels, the aisle was| 


nearly impassable. 
As this building, consecrated to religious purposes, was 


but the Geers : as soon, therefore, as we had despatched 
our supper, and wrapped ourselves up in our ¢ loaks and 
coats, we lay down and endeavoured to sleep, two on 
each side of the communion table, or large chest that 
served for one. This substitute was raised on a sort of 
platform, and between it and some benches, which were 
placed against the sides of the wall, we were obliged to 
squeeze in as well as we could, and very close stowage 
it Was. 

As I was employing myself in making a sketch of 
the church, the cle rgyman, who seemed to take a par- 
ticular interest in what I was doing, and apparently much 
pleased with my performance, asked me to accompany 
him to a spot from whence he assured me I 


should be 
able to get a very fine view, worthy of my pencil; ac- 








cordingly we proceeded together to the place, which 
turned out to be one of the chasms sve had heard of as 
running parallel with Almannagzeiae, f: is not more 
than two hundred yards from tie church, cud was called 
by the priest Flossagaiaa, the meaving of which he was 
no more able to explain than that of the orme:. 


The face of the country hereabouts izes been strangely 
torn asunder and disrupted. This deep chasm was filled 
with water, to the height perhaps of forty or fitty fect 
from the top where we stood; and my clerical guide 
pointed out how very clear and transparent the water 
was ; telling me that if I threw in a stone, its 
might be traced to a very con seregpee le depth, cs it worked 
its me andering w ay dow nwer Is, pe rhaps to che ae pu 1 of 
forty or fifty feet more. '“he fect was ce but 
I did not effect in tl curjous point 


, 
ucscent 





ily 80, 


consider this the same 





of view that the priest seemed to do. It is neither more 
nor less than this: when the eye is placed near to the 
surface of the water, and perpendicular to it, the light 


is reflected from the surface, end obscures all objects be- 








altogether different from any I had before seen, curiosity 





where the animals are accustomed at all times and in all 
places to go over the roughest lava, there was little or 
no fear of their making a false step. On reaching the | 
bottom, which was well clothed with grass, we could see | 
along this wonderful chasm to a considerable distance : | 
on either side the gigantic walls rose to a fearful height | 
above us, more particularly that on our left or western | 
side, which was as perpendicular as if its huge blocks 
had been piled up by human hands, and its rugged sum- 
mit might, to a perfect stranger, appear at first sight to 
be crowned with the ruins of some gigantic building. 
We rode a short distance along the bottom of the chasm | 


jacross the church, and against which was placed the 


| scriptions,— 


led me to take its dimensions: the extreme length was 
twenty-three feet, but of this eight feet were devoted to} 
‘the altar, which was divided off by a partition stretching 


pulpit. Over the pulpit were the following Latin in- 


“Scio opera tua.” 
“ Habenti dabitur.”’ 


A small wooden chest or cupboard, placed between two 
very small square windows at the end of the building, | 


neath it; but when the eye is at a distance above the 
surface, the rays of light which have penetrated the wa- 
ter will be refracted, and show clearly objects at a great 
depth below the surface. Seamen are fully aware 


of this, and from the mast-head will see rocks or reefs, 
or even shoals below the surface of the sea, when those 
on deck can discover nothing of them. In the present 
instance the dark compact wails ef lava which contract- 
ed the dimensions of the chesm might tend to inerease 
the effect. 

The prospect from this spot, though beautifel, 
was romanticelly grand, notwithstanding the confused 








not 


until we came to an opening in the lower wall, or that |not larger than acommon-sized pane of glass, constituted | and hideous masses of lava strewed around, and the dis- 
on our right, which carried us out to the open country. lthe communion table, over which was a miserable re pre-| mally barren appearance of all the surreuncding moun- 


Observing, however, at a short distance farther on, a fine 


waterfall tumbling down into the chasm with a great 
noise over the edge of the higher precipice, I rode on to) 


| 
have a more distinct view of it; and standing on the | These were wainscoted, and from them large wooden| tage ; and two black 
| beams stretched across from side to side. 


verge of the lower side, directly opposite to it, I made a 
hasty sketch of this enormous gap, which has attracted | 
the notice of all who have traveled on this route. 

Sir Joseph Banks pronounced it to be a sinking of 
the earth, in which he has been followed by most suc- | 
ceeding travellers. The direction of the chasm is at right | 
angles to the axis of the ridge of mountains, and the 
whole range to the eastward of it continues to be much 
lower than that part of it to the westwerd. It may there- 
fore perhaps be but a sudden descent of the ridge, though 
it is obvious that fire has been an active agent in this 
quarter, and may have rent the mountain asunder ; for 
from this spot commence those indications of volcanic 
convulsions that have torn asunder the surface the whole 
way to Thingvalla, and even as far to the eastward as 
the Geysers. 

When Olafsen and Povelsen were at Thingvalla in 
1740, attending the althing, or general court of justice, 
which at that time was held there, the Owzer-aa, or Ox 
river, which is said to have disappeared and re-appeared 
several times, was dried up on this occasion for the space 
of eight days; but one fine morning a tremendous noise 
alarmed the assembled multitude, which was followed by 
a burst of water, carrying before it rock and earth, and, 
mmking its way in a torrent, fell into the chasm of Al- 
mannagaiaa in a fine waterfall down the higher wall, 
and, passing through an opening in the lower or eastern 
side, continued its course into the lake of Thingvalla. 
This river we had presently to cross on horseback ; and 
not long after we approached a spot rendered famous 
more than 800 years ago, and from thence celebrated in 
the annals of Iccland down to the present time: at this 


} 





sentation of the Lord’s Supper, painted on wood, and| 
‘apparently of great antiquity. The width of the church} 


was ten feet, and the height of the walls about six feet. 


On_ these 
beams were placed in great disorder a quantity of old | 
|bibles, psalters, and fragments of dusty manuscripts. 
The interior of the roof, the rafters of which rested on 
the walls, was also lined with wood. On the right of 
the door as we entered, and under which we were obliged 
to stoop considerably, we remarked two or three bells 
suspended from the beams within reach. Four or five 
benches with backs to them, so crowded together as al- 
most to touch one another, were placed on each side the 
aisle, a narrow passage being left between them. ‘There 
werealso some benches placed against the wainscoted 
walls, round that part which formed the altar. The ac- 
commodation was said to be sufficient for forty people ; 
but I am quite at a loss to imagine how they could all 
find seats, or even room to stand. It is not however 
often, if ever, that the church is so crowded, as the num- 
ber of inhabitants living in the immediate neighbourhood 
is very small—not above twelve or fourteen families in 
the whole parish. 


After partaking of some of the refreshments which 
we had brought with us, and to which were added some 
good coffee, some milk, and some excellent trout from 
the lake of Thingvalla-vatn, supplied by the clergyman, 
who was unremitting in his attention, and repeatedly 
entered the church to offer his services, we now began 
to consider how we could make ourselves as little un- 
comfortable for the night as circumstances would admit. 
The benches in the aisle were too narrow to make them 
available for the purpose of sleeping on, so were the 
benches round the altar. There was no other place then 





tains. The Thingvalla-vatn, which is a grand expanse 
of water apparently from ten to fifteen miles in length, 
and six or eight in width, is here seen to great advan- 


looking islands, the probable crea- 


tion of volcanic fire, rise boldly out a the clear waters 
of the lake, and are visited only, as far as ‘ can learn, 
by some thousands of water-birds and sea-fow!. Their 


names are Sandey and .Vesey, but what the meaning of 
the words is, if any, [ eould not learn; from hence too 
there is an excellent view of the upper part of the high 
wall of the chasm of Almannagaiaa. 1 expressed my 
thanks to the clergyman as well as I was able to do in 
indifferent Latin. We managed, somehow or 
another, to make ourselves understood by 
slate and pencil, as our pronunciation of 
words did not quite accord; he appeared to be a good 
kind of man, and when we parted it was with many 


however, 
means of a 
many of the 


professions of friendship on both sides. 


On my return to the parsonage, I found our guides 
still busily employed in getting the horses packed, hav- 
ing already expended a couple of hours about it, and 
having still an hour’s work before them. Jn order to 
pass away the time, I asked my friend the priest if he 
thought that his good lady would have any objection to 
my making a pencil sketch of the dress she wore, as I 
wished to take home a sample of the female costume of 
the country ; he immediately made the proposal to his 
wife, who seemed amused and flattered. I had hardly 
commenced, when, like the Lapland lady, she asked me 
not to draw the cap she wore, which was one of the 
common ones with a tassel, but begged to be allowed to 
change it; she accordingly ran into the house, and in 
about a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes returned 
dressed out from head to foot in her best apparel, and 
certainly looked very neat, and the cap particularly smart 
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and becor:ning. Iwas much struck with the workman- 
ship of the silver massive girdle or belt, with an orna- 
ment above it, which the lady wore round her waist, 
in point of execution, as we ‘ll as design, it appeared to 
me to be equal to any thing of the kind which a jew- 
eller in England could have fabricated, and yet these 


kind of articles are the work of the peasantry, but, as 
may be supposed, only of a few, the demand for them | 
being very limited: those few, however, who have | 
learned the art, may find employme nt, as the ladies of | 
rank—that is to say, the clergymens’ wives, and the | 
families of public functionaries and merchants—are in 
the common habit of wearing these girdles. The silver 
is obtained by melting down the old Danish dollars, with- 


out the addition of any alloy; most of the ladies wear 
them fastened in front on a belt of richly-worked 
yelvet. 


Our good pastor the next morning was eyually atten- 
tive in furnishing out eur breakfast table before our de- 
parture, as he had been the preceding evening. We had 
then pressed him to take some grog with us, which he 
declined; but on offering him a glass of brandy this 
moruing, he readily accepted it; the prince, when there, 
had asked him to take a glass of punch, but he informed 
his highness he only drank brandy. I suspect, however, 


that this poor clergyman rarely indulges in luxury of | 


this kind. When we consider the long, cold, and dreary 
winter nigh‘s, and the 
cle of life tuat constitutes comfort, it is not to be won- 


dered at that spirituous liquors should hold out an almost) 
irresistible temptation, and the more so in the proximity | 
and cheaply be, 


of the capital, where they can easily 
procured, which is not the case in the more distant parts 
of the island. 

By the reply received to one of the statistical questions | 
I was commissioned to ask, it would appear that the whole 


quantity of spirits consumed on the island amounts only | 


to two bottles per annum to each individual of the po-| 


pulation; and of this allowance, judging from what I 
have learned of the very limited incomes and the general 
poverty of some three hundred clergymen on the island, 


two hundred of them know not what spirituous liquors | 


are. Dr. Hooker mentions the extraordinary effect 
which a small portion of rum produced on the good old 


priest of Middalr, whose stomach had been accustomed | 


only to a milk diet and a little coffee. “ He begged me,” 
says the doctor, “to give him some rum to bathe his 
wife’s breast; but having applied a portion of it to that 
purpose, 
its strength, which however had no other effect than in 
causing this clerical blacksmith,* with his lame hip, to 
dance in the most ridiculous manner in front of the 
house. The scene afforded a great source of merriment 
to all his family, except his old wife, who was very desi- 
rous of getting him to bed, while he was no less anxious | 
that she should join him in the dance.” | 

Dr. Hooker observes that this very circumstance is a | 
convincing proof how unaccustomed this priest was to 
spirituous liquors, otherwise a smail quantity that could 
not have exceeded a wine-glass full, would not have 
elated his spirits to such a degree. 

At length it was announced to us that all was ready, 
and having taken a friendly leave of our respectable | 
clergyman, we left Thingvalla. Its name implies a court 
of justice in the open field. The althing, or general 
assembly of the nation, was held here in the open air; | 


destitution of almost every arti- | 


he drank the rest, without being at all aware of | 
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also a sprinkling of dwarf willows. These were the 
first specimens of arborescent plants of any description 
that we had fallen in with since leaving Reikiavik. The 
historians of Iceland, however, would have us believe 
that, when the first settlers arrived on the island, they 
found the lower parts of the country covered with forests 
of birch-trees so thickly as to prevent their penetrating 
into the interior; and they assign as a reason why there 
are now no trees, that hurricanes and streams of lava 


‘have destroyed them, and that the Greenland ice beset- 


ting their shores has prevented them of late years attain- 

ling to their former growth—and, in short, that the cli- 
‘mate has altogether changed. Few, I believe, lay any 
stress on change of climate. That intelligent traveller 
Von Buch has furnished an answer to this supposed 
‘change of climate. “It is impossible,” he says,—speak- 
ling of the high latitudes on the coast of Norway,—* it 
is impossible to adduce, with certainty, a single fact to 
show that the mean temperature for several years, at the 
same place, has diminished even half a degree. Where 
is the region, since the earth was inhabited by human 
beings, where spruce or Scotish firs could formerly grow, 
and cannot grow now, or where could oaks and birches 
grow? Never beyond the region which the temperature 
has assigned to these trees.” To the birch of Iceland 
the temperature seems to have settled its maximum at 
about ten feet in height, and three inches in diameter, 
though Dr. Hooker thinks he saw some, the loftiest of 
|which might be eleven or twelve feet in height, and five 
or six inches in diameter at the base. Another traveller 
tells us the growing stumps of several birch trees were 
visible (to his own eyes of course) two feet in diameter ! 
He must have seen them in a dream, for he would find 
|it difficult, I suspect, to discover a birch tree two feet in 
diameter even in all Scotland. 

The late archbishop Von Troil says there are certain 
proofs of wood having formerly grown in great abun- 
dance in Iceland, and he adduces, as proof, the instance 
of wood having been found in peat-bogs, and the sur- 
turbrand. Of the former I have not seen any certain 
|description, either as to the nature or size of the wood, 
to enable me to offer any opinion. The only specimen 
|seen by me was near Reikiavik ; when one day return- 
ing with the governor from the hill above his house, we 
met a peasant carrying under his arm a large stump of 
|a birch tree, of about the thickness of an ordinary man’s 
thigh. As this was so unusual a sight, I did not lose 
the opportunity of questioning him about it; the pea- 
sant informed us that he had dug it up from a morass 
iclose to Reikiavik, at a depth of ten or twelve feet from 
the surface, and that he was constantly in the habit of 
finding similar logs equally large in the same morass, 
and at the same depth, which the peasants about Reikia- 
vik search for to sell as firewood. Although the wood 
appeared internally to be much decayed from rot, the 
bark was quite perfect. I regretted that, as we were 
then on the point of leaving Iceland, I should be de- 
prived of the opportunity of making more minute en- 


| 


| 


'quiries on a subject which must be considered as one 
|worthy the attention of future travellers, there being 


now nothing of the description growing within a very 
considerable distance from Reikiavik. 

Of the antiquity of surturbrand, the archbishop has 
himself given proof, by the position in which it is found, 
of an epoch, which he must be a bold man who would 
venture to calculate its date,* for he tells us that it has 


here too was held the supreme court of justice, and this been found, as indeed we know it has been, under four 
continued to be so till the year 1690, when a plain rustic | several strata alternating with solid rock of basalt, com- 
building of lava was erected, and justice therein admi-| pact and porous lava, and scorie. There can be little 
nistered till about the commencement of the present doubt that many of the specimens of surturbrand are of 
century, when the court was removed to Reikiavik. On/! 
this memorable spot, too, the Christian religion received| * We have heard of one man, however, who assumed 
its final establishment, and the ancient paganism was ‘the several strata of lava as a criterion for calculating 
abolished, more than eight hundred years ago. It is now |the age of the world—il Canonico Recupero—who at- 
a plac? of desolation, and the country around it pre- | ‘tended Brydone up Mount AStna. “If,” says he, « it 
sents a wild picture of physical disorder and confusion. | requires two thousand years to form a scanty soil on the 
Immediately after leaving 'Thingvalla, the route we | surface of a bed of lava, as I have discovered seven dis- 
pursued led us through what might be called a thicket | tinct strata of lava, the lowest of these must have flowed 
of dwarf birch-trees, rising out of the numerous cracks |down the sides of A2tna fourteen thousand years ago.” 
and crevices of porous and contorted lava mixed with | The bishop warned him to be upon his guard, and not 
slag; they had not attained a greater height than from/to pretend to be a better historian than Moses; but he 
three to five fect above the ground, and among them was declared it went against his conscience to make his 
| mountain so young as the lawgiver makes the world, 
All the clergymen arte blacksmiths, for a reason |and that he must stick to his theory at the expense of 
which will be stated hereafter. | his canonicals. 


| 





* 


fir, and others of oak; I have one of the latter, with q 
knot so decidedly marked that it can scarcely be mis. 
taken, and it is not pretended that either of these trees 
ever grew in Iceland, which we may safely assert is not 
the fact, at least since the time when elephants and mas. 
todons inhabited the shores of the polar seas. Why firs 
and birches of a considerable growth should not grow 
here, is a curious question, since both have been found 
by Von Buch and De Capell Brooke growing vigorously 
up the sides of the mountains in Norway, as high as 
the latitude 684°, full five degrees higher than the south- 
ern coast of Iceland—nay, at Tromsoe, in 694°, the 
former says, “ the birches remained vigorous and beau. 
tiful more than six hundred feet upwards.” The latter 
traveller, speaking of the same place, says, “ Forests of 
birch and aspen swept down the steep sides to the wa. 
ter’s edge ;”’ and at Alten-guard copper mine, in 70° 
latitude, fir trees of considerable size skirt the hills. 

The question becomes still more involved, when it is 
considered that the great island of Newfoundland, full 
twenty degrees below the part of Norway here spoken 
of, can boast of no such trees, though its southern coast 
is in the latitude of figs and grapes, and almost of oranges, 
But revenons ad nos moutons. 

We soon reached the northern extremity of the lake 
of Thingvalla, and passed close to its margin, near 
which were a few eider ducks swimming about, a great 
number of sea-gulls, and at some distance from us a 
group of swans, which we were told are exceedingly 
numerous in this and other lakes of Iceland. The eggs, 
the feathers, and the down of this fine bird supply the 
peasantry with an article of food and also of commerce. 
They are found chiefly in the lakes of the central parts 
of the island, where, like the reindeer, they remain un- 
molested ; but in winter, when the lakes are frozen, they 
betake themselves to the seashore. “They are said,” 
says Von Troil, “to sing very harmoniously in the cold 
dark winter nights; but though it was in the month of 
September when I was upon the island, I never once 
enjoyed the pleasure of a single song.” Olafsen and 
Povelsen also say, from report, that in the long and dark 
nights they wing their flight in the air in large flocks, 
making it to resound with their songs, which accord 
much with the sounds of the violin ; that the peasantry 
are frequently awakened from their soundest sleep by 
the song of these birds, but they never regret this dis- 
turbance, as, in the hardest frost and snow, they prog- 
nosticate a thaw, which never fails to happen in the 
course of two or three days. Mr. Henderson would 
appear to have been more fortunate than any of these 
visiters, for he both saw and heard “ a number of swans 
swimming and singing melodiously in the river ;” having 
thus the honour of rescuing the Greeks from the impu- 
tation of palming a fable upon posterity, by consecrating 
the swan to Apollo the god of music, because it sings 
melodiously, though, as they state, only in the article of 
death. 

During the whole of our journey both yesterday and 
to-day, we fell in with multitudes of plovers, curlews, 
and snipes, all, except the latter, remarkably tame; these, 
and a few hawks and ravens, were all of the feathered 
tribe that we met with between Reikiavik and the Gey- 
sers. On leaving the lake we soon had to cross another, 
being the third, of those extraordinary disruptions of 
the earth: it is called Hrafnagaiaa, the “ chasm of the 
ravens.” Our guides cautioned us to be extremely care- 
ful how we proceeded, as the narrow ridge of rugged 
and porous lava that crossed the chasm was full of holes, 
into any of which should the animal place his foot, the 
rider would have a very fair chance of being tossed into 
the deep abyss, the width of the path not being more 
than three feet. This natural bridge, if it may be so 
called, must have been formed by a rapid flowing of lava 
just at the time that the rent of the earth was taking 
place, otherwise it is not easy to conceive how it found 
its way across the gap. 

Looking back from hence I was rather surprised to 
see rising, as it were out of the earth, a long continued 
dark-looking wall stretching to the northward on the 
side of a ridge of hills or inferior mountains, which I 
soon recognised to be a portion of the long-extended 
rock, forming the loftier side of the chasm of Almanna- 
gaiaa. The bridle-road over which we had hitherto 
passed, was occasionally better than we found it gene- 





rally, so that we sometimes ventured upon a trot, and 
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proceeded even to a canter, but we soon found that the 
old proverb of—* the more haste the less speed,” might 
be well applied to us on these occasions ; for, when go- 
ing at this speed, the baggage horses would so jostle one 
another in the narrow paths, that in every ten minutes 
on an average, we were under the necessity of halting 
to fasten some of the goods and chattels which had 
broken loose, and were tumbling off the horses’ backs. 
There was besides another objection against going at 
such a speed: we sometimes found ourselves in the 
midst of the baggage-horses, owing to some of them 
lagging behind; and as the guides drove these onwards 
by hallooing and shouting at a furious rate, in increas- 
ing their pace they would pass close to us at a rapid trot, 
to the great danger of our legs, which must have suf- 
fered materially from the sharp corners of the boxes, if 
we had not kept a very good look out. We used to de- 
rive much amusement by seeing the guides, every now 
and then, at a full gallop over the lava after some of the 
horses which were straying from the others, particularly 
the light relief horses which took the lead and were en- 
tirely loose. Like the Norwegian horses, those of Ice- 
land are fond of rolling themselves in the sand, and one 
of our baggage-horses this day, taking the opportunity, 
threw himself down, and with the boxes on his back 
commenced a series of rolls, in which the others would 
certainly have joined, if the guides had not ridden up 
in time to prevent them. 

As we traveled along, we observed some of the com- 
mon heaths in full flower, and large patches of the wild 
thyme, which strongly scented the air; but the most re- 
markable plant which, from its profusion, gave a charac- 
ter to this part of the country, was the ¢ricostomum 
canescens, whose silvery light gray colour eniivened the 
surface, and formed a most extensive and delightful 
carpet to tread on, as soft as the finest velvet. 

On passing a subterranean cavern in the side of the 
range of hills on our left, our guides pointed it out as a 
curiosity, and we dismounted from our horses to inspect 
it; it was encrusted round with the same kind of porous 
and blistered lava which covers the whole surface of the 
country as far as the eye could reach; it penetrated 
about twenty or thirty feet under ground, and was not 
more than five or six feet high; it was not an object 
worth noticing—indeed, caverns of this kind are so little 
uncommon, that we passed several of them during the 
day ; they only tended to show that the whole surface of 
this part of the country had suffered some tremendous 
convulsion, This was further confirmed by a volcanic 
cone rising out of a gentle ascent a little off our route ; 
it consisted of a small crater, whose sharp rocky sides 
and top were vitrified by fire, from whence, and from 
several other small craters, scattered about in this neigh- 
bourhood, there must have been, at some period or an- 
other, fearful eruptions, the surrounding country to a 
great extent having been apparently in a liquid state of 
melted stone. 

The unusual circumstance of a vast field of continu- 
ous lava (not merely a stream) that exists in this part 
of Iceland, without any volcanic mountain from whence 
it could have been thrown out, can admit of no other 
explanation than that which the succession of these 
small conical mounds appears to afford. ‘The one we 
visited was hollow, dark, and deep; the singular forms 
assumed by this lava may be accounted for, by the very 
gentle slope—in many places none at all—down which 
it had to flow, or, in other words, was propelled onwards 
by the streams which followed it. In spots where it had 
met with obstacles it has risen into blistered hillocks of 
twisted lava, scorie, slags, and pumice ; in other places, 
where it appears to have been diverted from its course, 
it has assumed every form of contorted and curled sur- 
faces, putting on sometimes the appearance of thick 
twisted ropes or cables, and in some places were long 
chasms like so many deep ruts, to the annoyance of our 
horses which had to cross them. 

In contemplating this continuous field of lava, and 
the numerous craters that run along the feet of the Lau- 

gerfell hills in one wide belt, a curious enquiry suggests 
itself: if it be generally admitted that the internal fire 
which melts the exploded materials, be deep-seated in 
the earth, how are they pushed up to the very summit 
of the highest mountains, such as Chimboraco, Pic of 
Teneriffe, tna, Stromboli, and Vesuvius ? One might 


| fore any eruptions took place, or did the eruptions create! The diminutive cones of Iceland that have exploded 
ithem? W e are pretty certain that the cones, which such vast fields of lava, may, like the sunken islands, 
usually terminate such mountains, have been produced have once been of much higher elevation, and broken 
iby the lava overflowing their craters; but why this deep- down by their own weight into the cavities made by the 
seated lava should so generally be found to work its way lava they ejected, . 

to their highest summits, is not so easily explained; the, In some parts of the sides of the nearest hills, or the 
prolonged resistance it has te encounter being much | Laugerfells, were mounds or inequalities that at a dis- 
greater apparently than if it exploded from the sides, tance bore the resemblance of fine sand or ashes—in- 
which it sometimes does. In Iceland none of the vol- deed, every part of these hills wore a most rugged and 
canic mountains are high, and are generally isolated, as barren aspect, and no description can possibly convey 
Hecla, Snefell, and Skaptar Yokuls; but it would seem an adequate idea of the scene of desolation which here 
that along the southern coast, for a hundred miles in-| presented itself both on hill and dale. It was a com- 
land, the lava that spreads over the country is ejected, plete chaos, and glad were we when our horses stepped 
mostly from such small cones as I have noticed, thrown | over the last ridge of lava into an even and extentive 
up immediately out of the surface ; in the sea, also, on | plain, in which were descried two lakes, called Lauger- 
ithe southern and western coasts, numerous islands have vad/a and Apa-vatn, connected by a river winding in a 
ibeen thrown up, some still remaining, and others having serpentine course through the plain, Near the former 
| disappeared, forming dangerous rocks and shoals, similar we observed at a short distance three or four places, out 
to those two marine volcanic islands, which sprang up jof which were issuing volumes of steam or smoke; one 
and disappeared but a short time ago—that of Sabrina, |in particular, close to the margin of the lake, had been 
near the coast of St. Michael in the Azores, and that of observed from a considerable distance, and appeared more 
Graham, opposite Pantellaria on the coast of Sicily. | violent in its ebullitions than the others ; but anxious to 
The first rose thirty fathoms, or 180 feet, through the get to the end of our journey, we did not go out of the 
sea, and to the height of 300 feet above it, making from | way to visit them. 

the base 480 feet; the second rose 100 fathoms, or 600! The pasturage in the plain, though marshy in parts, 
feet, through the water, and 150 feet above it, making | being very good, we made a halt in order to allow the 
in the whole height 750 feet. {horses to feed. ‘There were several cows, of a larger 

Another curious question might here be raised. If breed than those of Norway, sheep and goats grazing 
we suppose the bottom of the sea to be lifted up, and in the plain. We took the opportunity of visiting a 
the whole mass of Graham’s island to be so firmly united, cave, which the guides assured us that no traveller omit- 
while mounting up, as that no portion of water could ted to visit, and to cut his name on the soft sandstone 
insinuate itself either below or within it, to what height which forms the entrance to it. We found a few names 
on land would the same impelling force have lifted the there, and by way of passing the time, we added our 
same mass—that is to say, if it had only the resistance initials to the number, but there was nothing remarkable 
of the air to encounter, instead of the water? But I am that we could discover in the cave. 
not sufficiently skilled in hydrodynamics to solve it, though Proceeding on our journey, we had to pass through 
a friend has undertaken the task.* janother small thicket of dwarf birch trees, some of which 

lwere above five feet from the ground, and a few might 

* The island of Graham rose from the bottom of the reach to the height of six feet. One of our guides. on 
sea against a pressure of about 600 feet of water, or observing me to take notice of them, volunteered the 
from a depth of 600 feet. The question is, how high |remark, that here grew the finest wood in Iceland ; per- 
would the same force have carried it if there had been no haps he meant that he had seen—for the Iceland pea- 
water ! | santry, those at least in the neighbourhood of Reikiavik, 

Time and velocity being excluded from consideration, |seem to have a very limited knowledge of their country. 
we have, I think, only to regard the absolute weight that . ) 
was overcome by the island, or by the bottom of the sea 
in its effort to rise. lisland, 

Supposing the depth to have been 608 feet, and 32 | The grassy plain had broucht tc gether a neighbour- 
feet of water to be equal to the pressure of the atmo-| hood of three or four small clusters of cottages, the pro- 
sphere, the whole 608 feet of water must have been equal prietors, no doubt, of 
to 19 atmospheres, to which the actual atmosphere is to far from them was a humble church, similar to that we 
be added, making 20. had slept in, the night before, at Thingvalla. <A little 
Now, it is an acknowledged principle, in estimating farther on we arrived at the parsonage of Efstedalr, 
the force of a machine, that it is the same thing whether where we resolved to pass the night; but as the church 
a weight of a given number of Ibs., say 1000, be raised appeared more uncomfortable (if possible) than that of 
1 foot, or a weight of 1 Ib. be raised through the 1000) Thingvalla, we determined upon pitching our tent and 
feet ; therefore if the weight were constant through the sleeping therein in preference. ‘The dwelling is, as 
whole number of feet, it would be the same thing whe-|——_ 
ther the weight of 20 atmospheres were raised 608 feet, taking the intervals the same, we employ the weight 
or the weight of one atmosphere raised 608 x 20, or suited to the centre of that interval as a multiplier, in- 
12,160 feet. But the weight of superincumbent water | stead of the weight suited to the commencement of it, 
is not constant, but gradually growing less as the bottom and the terms of the progression will then be— 
of the sea is forced up, and by the time that it has risen | 32 yx 194 





He was right, however, as far as my own observation 
went, during our rambles in the southern part of the 


the cattle we had seen; and not 


32 feet, the weight will be reduced to 19, instead of 20 32 x 184 
atmospheres. We ought, therefore, to divide the whole 32 x 174, 
distance into a number of equal parts, and ascertain} and the sum of 19 terms of such a progression will be 


what the weight of water is at each, and the smaller we | 
take these parts the nearer we shall get to the truth. To| 
take the distance at every foot would be a needless trou-} 


only 6384. In this calculation a great number of things 
are however assumed that are not strictly true. 
Ist. It is assumed that the density of water is no 


ble, and for the sake of convenience it may be sufficient | greater at the depth of 600 feet than it is at the surface, 
to take them at intervals of 32 feet. The force then | which is far from being true. 

required for the first 32 feet that the bottom has to rise) Qq_ It is assumed that the force of gravity is uniform, 
will be represented 32 x 20 = 640, which is the num-| which is not the case, strictly speaking. ‘lhe force of 
ber of feet that the same force would have raised a weight | gravity must be greater 600 feet below the surface of the 
of one atmosphere. For the next 32 feet, it will be sea, than it is 6000 or 7000 feet above it. 

32 x 19; for the next 32 x 18, and so on, until it} 34, It is assumed that the weight of the natural at- 
comes to the last 32 feet, which will be 32 x 2, and the | mosphere is uniform during the course of nearly 7000 
sum of all the terms will represent the number of fect | feet, whereas it is well known that, in ascending that 
through which the same force would have carried a|height above the level of the sea, the weight of it is 
weight of one atmosphere. | very sensibly diminished. 

The two extremes are 643 and 32, the number of} 4th, It is assumed that the volcano upheaved the crust 
terms 19, and consequently the sum of them will be— /of the earth existing under the sea in one close and 
640 x 64 x 19 = 6668 compact, and not as a loose and detached mass, which 
rae. ap F we know, in the latter case, could be more easily lifted 
the air—E. G. 


— 








almost be tempted to ask, did these mountains exist be- 





= r . ain ; 
We shall, however, obtain a nearer approximatior, if,'under water than in 
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328 
turf-roofed huts, 


ultural peasantry 


usual, composed of a low range of 
common to all the clergy 
The only variation is a room 


the same thing, an additional hut, for every room has its 


ani the agric 


more or less, or, 
separate roof. 

The several apar 
hole in the wall, sometimes through the 
ends, and sometimes 
rooms the 





iments are sometimes 
| 


gable-| 


wooden 
through the roof. In one of these 
another 
sleep; another is the r general store- 
toom for all kinds of lumber, clothes, and provisions ; 
» out-houses, 


family reside 





another a 


, besides two or three littl 
! for horses, another for cows, and a 


another the smithy 
consisting of a she 
thigl for sheep, these 
enclosure. 

At the 
there were 
only just been co!lecte 
where we met with any, 
in getting in their hay, the crops of which on this ex- 
ibundant, and appeared to me fully 
Norway. The site of the | 


dwelling at Efstedalr, 
ks of hay which had 
! together. Indeed the 


seemed to be every where busy 


back of the parson’s 
three or four fresh stac 


peasantry, 


tensive plain were 
equal to any [ had seen in 
houses, whether of the 
rally so chosen, that a ¢ 
land is contiguous to them, and receives all the manure 
collected about the cat this space, or a small 
part of it, is often rudely enclosed with stone walls, and 


siderable space of good grass- | 
tle-yard : 


I believe bears the name of the toon; 
the Dutch ¢uin, a garden, and our town, from being an- 
ciently surrounded with a wall of mud or stone. 
selected a snug = for our tent ! the end of the row 
to the hay-stacks, as affording shelter 


We| 


which we found to be a far | 


of huts, and close 
from a strong wind which blew during the night. 
strewed the inside with hay, 
more comfortable bed than the hard and damp floor of 
the little church of 
mented with whole s 

The priest was probably not at home, at least we saw 
nothing of him, but his wife showed us great attention, 
and provided us with milk, butter, and coffee. The but- 
ter was, as I always found it to be in Iceland, of a white 
and tallow-like ippearance, owing to its being partially, 
and often wholly, has no 
disagreeable taste or flavour, 


varms of small flies. 


made froin sheep's milk: it 
but is not made in a cleanly 
hairs, the sight of 
it very unpleasant to the eye. 
The Icelanders are said to be as fond of rancid butter as 
the Italians are of rancid oil, and they keep it for many 
years hard pressed down tn barrels ; but in such a coun- 
try as thts, no market for it, the practice 
may probably be one of We have hitherto 
been fortunate enough to procure it fresh. 

From Efstedalr we obtained a fine clear view of the 
three-coned Heela, which we first discovered faintly soon 
after k Thingvalla. From the remarkable 
clearness of the atmosphere, and the loftiness of the 
mountain, [ should have supposed it to be distant about 
twenty miles, but ier was near forty, which is equal to 
two days’ 
of pure white snow, in which full one-half of its upper | 


manner, being generally full of 


which is enough to rendet 


where there is 


necessity. 
aving 


very 


journey : its black sides, supporting a covering | 


part was enveloped, brought it much closer to the eye| 


than it actually was. 


The foliowing day, being that of the Sabbath, we had | 
an opportunity of seeing some of the peasantry of the | 


parish in their best attire, as they passed through Efste- 
dalr on their way to some neighbouring church in which 
service was to be performed, which confirmed us in our 
opinion that the clergyman of this place had gone from 
home. These poor people make as long journeys to 
attend divine service as those in Norway, and without 
the benefit of the decent roads which they have in the 
latter country. It is always a gratifying sight to see this | 
day respected, and the more so, the greater the sacrifice 
that is made to observe it. The dress of the men was 
pretty much the same as ours, but, as in Norway, they 
sufler their hair to grow long; the females were dressed 
very nearly alike, and the costume was similar to that 
already described as the common dress of the peasantry ; 
but instead of the cap and tassel, they all wore the 
head-dress with the snow-white curvature in front. 
Some of the ladies were riding across the horse, while 
others were more comfortably, and certainly more ele- 
gantly, seated in capacious side-saddles, something re- 
sembling rete in eer h children are placed on the backs 
of donkeys. ‘The back of the saddle or chair was some- 


| 
which is } 


lighted by a! 


the y all | 


being generally behind in a sort of | 


hence, probably, 


We) 


Thiugvalla, but we were terribly tor- | 


BR ARROW’S beanie TO ICELAND. 


vith the anni of a flat brass bar which, 
lbeing curved, formed the support to the rider’s back. 
These saddles were covered with siall ¢ 
bs ry prettily worked, in divers colours and patterns, by 
jt ie Icelanders themselves, and by no means void of taste 
and ingenuity in the workmanship. Just as we were on 
Ithe point of starting from Efstedalr, another party came 


Iti nes open, 


carp 2.8 or rugs, 


|up on their way to ihe Geysers: it consisted of two gen- 
tlemen and three ladies: one of the former was a re- 
jmarkably fine young man, and proved to be a son of the 
|bishop; and one of the ladies, as we afterwards found, 
| was his betrothed bride. 

| Continving our journey, we very soon came to the 


| bridge thrown across it, or rather across a chasm In the 
| midst of the bed of the river itself, into which, 
| sides, the water rushes duwn in the form of 
| 


from bot! 
a cascade. 
| 


The river here ran with great impetuosity, and we could | 


not help thinking it was a singular place to have chosen 
for a bridge, to which the horses could only arvive, anc 
afterwards descend, by wading through the water belly- 
Having emaaeed in safety, I 


| deep on both sides of it. 


clergy or the farmers, is gene-| thought it, from its singularity, worthy of being sketched. 


Neither this river, nor any other we had yet occasion to 
| cross, Was sufficiently deep to oblige the horses to swim; 
but the Bruer-aa was so rapid as to make it disagreeable 
j}to look down at the water as it flowed past. 

| Continuing our route through the plain, and doubling 
jthe point of the ridge of hills on our left, which here 
trended a little to the northward, we observed several 
volumes of light smoke or steam, at a short distance, 
rising out of the surface of the ground at the farthest 
extremity of a gently rising plain. By these « Pee 
| we were apprised that we were not now far from the object 
lof our journey, and that they could only proceed hile 
the plain of the Geysers; and so it turned out to be the 


case, 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE GEYSERS. 


Plan of the ground 
and tube 


~Description 
basin, Deposite of 
the water—Delheate inerustatious—Temperature of the 
—The G yser—The r—The Little 
Explosion of the Great Geyser —Difficulty of making a correct 
representation of—Comparison of the jets —Maximum height 
of—Proximate of these fountains—Inquiry after Lord 
Rothsay’s horse, supposed to have failen into the 
Geyser—Mr. Faraday’s analysis of the Geyser water—Return 
towards Reikiavik—Sleep in Wedd slr church—Apparent po- 
verty of the priest—Arrival at Reikiavik. 


The plain of boiling fountains 

of the Great @ yser—Ws mound, 
water 
Strock 


Roaring Strochi— 


cause 
Stuart de 


One of the earliest and most clear, distinet, and intel- 
ligible accounts of the Geysers we were about to visit, is 
that which was published in “ The Philosophical 'Trans- 
actions” of Edi:burgh, as a letter from Mr. (now Sir 
John) Stanley to Dr. Blac In speaking of these boil- 
ing springs of Iceland, he says that the descriptions given 
by Dr. Von Troil, Archbishop of Upsal, are so accurate, 
that it will not be in his power to give much new infor- 
|mation. ‘The same observation may with more propriety 
be applied to my own case. It would, indeed, be idle to 
flatter myself that I had much new information to com- 
municate respecting these extraordinary fountains; but 
as a period of tive-and-forty years has passed away since 
| Sir John Stanley’s visit to this singular and interesting 


jcountry, [ may perhaps be pardoned for going over the 


|same ground with him, were it only for the sake of ex- 
|amining whether any and what changes may have taken 
place in the course of that per od. 

We were now arrived close upon the verge of that 
plain out of which these boiling springs issue. ‘The 
mnoment we turned a projecting angle of the range of hills 
lealled the Laugerfell, along which we had been traveling 
all the way from Almannagaiaa, and entered the plain, 
we were at once in the midst of smoke and steam, rising 
above and around us, and of boiling springs and bogs of 
heated mud at every step we took. Our first ol,ject was 
to look out for some firm and dry spot on which we 
might pitch our tent, as close to the principal Geysers as 
possible ; and while that operation was going on, we 
perambulated this extraordinary piece of ground, that 
seemed to be shaking and trembling under our feet, and 
below which we could hear a sort of murmuring oi 
rumbling noise not unlike that of distant thunder, 

In sone places we found single detached fountains o 











Bruer-aa, so called from its having a sinall wooden} 
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jets throwing up steam mixed with water; in others seve. 
ral smaller ones grouped together emitting steam only, 
In one place, where a mound, or oblate and truncated 
cone, of considerable extent, rose in a gradual slope out 
of the plain, the rumbling noise was loudest ; and a large 
basin in the sammit of the mound at once pointed out to 
us that this was that which, par excellence, is called the 
Great Geyser ; but all above ground was still aid quiet, 

It was about four o'clock in the afternoon when we 
arrived on the ground; and none but those who have 
witnessed the can appreciate the impatience that 
we felt to be favoured with one of those grand exhibj. 
tions, which some few of our countrymen have seen with 
wonder and delight. But if we were doomed to expe. 
rience a painful state of suspense, the party who had 
passed us on the road, and who had reached the Spot a 
short time before us, were pretty much in the same state 
of anxiety with ourselves, waiting for a burst from some 
of the boiling cauldrons. Another party informed us 
that, afler about twenty-four hours’ expectation, they had 
been gratified with a splendid eruption from the Great 
Geyser, which had thrown up a jet of a vast body of 
water to the height of about forty feet ; and though this 
is not more than half the height to which the column 
usually rises, satisfied with this single exhibition, they 
were just on the eve of taking their departure. 

The Great Geyser, as I have said, is situated ona 
mound which rises considerably above the general sur. 
face of the plain, and slopes on all sides to the distance 
of a hundred feet or thereabouts, from the borders of the 
large basin on its summit; and in the centre of this 
basin, forming, as it were, a gigantic funnel, there isa 
pipe or tube up which the boiling water rises and the 
eruptions burst forth. The basin or bowl of this funnel 
is from four to five feet deep, sloping a little, like a 
saucer, towards the central tube. Into this basin the 
water had flowed to within a foot and a half of the brim 
when we visited it; and, as it was gradually rising, we 
remained on the spot till it overflowed, which we were 
told was a certain sign of an eruption being about to 
take place; the more certain, as a bubbling or boiling 
up of the water was observed over the mouth of the 
tube at the same time. ‘The temperature of the water 
in the basin at this period, as far as I could reach to 
plunge in the thermometer, was from 180° to 190° of 
Fahrenheit. 

Alter anxiously waiting a considerable time, instead 
of that grand burst we had e xpected to take place, to our 
great mortification the water began gradually to subside, 
and did not cease to diminish till the basin was left quite 
dry. I had now, however, an opportunity of taking the 
dimensions of the basin and its pipe, the former of which* 
was fuund from actual measurement to be fifty-six feet 
in the greatest diameter, and fifty-two feet in the nar- 
and the greatest depth about four feet. The 
shaft or tube in the middle, at the upper and shelving 
part, was found to be 18} feet one way, and 16 feet the 
other; but it narrows considerably at a little distance 
from the mouth, and appears to be not more than ten or 
twelve feet in diameter. 

I measured its depth on two sides: on one I found it 
to be sixty-seven feet, and on the other a little more than 
seventy. The sides of the tube are smoothly polished, 
probably by the constant friction of the water, which is 
also the case with the floor of the basin, whose surface 
is perfectly smooth and even, and has the appearance, in 
parts, of agate, and is so hard that J was unable to de- 
tach a single piece with a hammer. It is difficult to 
imagine in what manner this capacious tube, perfectly 
perpendicular, has first been shaped, and equally so how 
the smvoth crust with which it is lined, has been laid on 
—whether at once, or by successive depositions of the 
laming of siliceous matter. The lining of the basin or 
bowl would appear to be of more easy explanation: the 
water remaining therein quiescent may deposit its silica 
undisturbed, but in the pipe of the tunnel it is always 
bubbling or boiling, sometimes higher, sometimes lower, 
or exploding steam and water. But after all, that which 
is the most difficult to comprehend is this—that the 
water of the Geyser is perfectly clear, and gives no de- 
posite without the application of chemical tests, and then 
only in the smallest possible quantity: it may be kept 
for years in bottles without depositing the least sediment. 
It becomes a question, then, how such a quantity of 
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siliceous matier is deposited, not only in the tube and | ~ 
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floor of the basin, but also on its rim or border, which 
forms the highest part of the mound. ‘The matter here 
deposited is abundant, and appears to be constantly 
forming; and as this rim is out of the reach of the hot 
water except in one spot, it would appear that this de- 
posite is from the condensed steam or vapour, which is 
the more probable from the extreme delicacy of the efilo- 
rescence. ‘T'he siliceous incrustations that are here 
formed, extend to the whole distance down the slope of 
the mound around the brim, and several yards below it. 
They consist of little tufts or knobs, grouped in such a 
manner as to bear a resemblance, in which all agree who 
have spoken of them, to the heads of cauliflowers ; or the 
composition, but not colour, of the cockscomb, or ama- 
ranthus, may come as near to them. These depositions 
are of so delicate a texture that we found it quite impos- 
sible to bring away any of them in their perfect state, 
without damaging the minute crystaline efflorescence 
with which they were beautifully covered; they gener- 
ally, however, harden with time, and become a compact 
siliceous stone of a brownish tint, but white within, On 
one side of the margin of the basin, where there is a 
channel for the water to escape when it overflows, these 
siliceous incrustations, from the constant moisture of the 
steam, remain soft, and are crushed under the feet when 
trod upon, and will not bear taking up without falling to 
pieces. ‘This delicate deposite is pure silica, and may 
with propriety be called, what it really is—siliceous 
sinter ; or, which is but another expression for the same 
thing, siliceous travertin ; the only difference of the sub- 
stance well known under this name being, that the one 
in question is a deposition of flint and the other of lime. 

The stream of water that flows from the basin finds its 
way down the slope of the mound, and at the foot thereof 
divides itself into two branches, which empty themselves 
into the Huit-aa, or White river. On the margins of 
these little streams are found in abundance the most 
extraordinary and beautiful incrustations that can be con- 
ceived, which, like those on the margin of the basin, 
would appear to be owing to the steam and spray that 
accompany the water, rather than to the water itself. 
Along the banks of these occasional streamlets the 
grasses and the various aquatic plants are all covered 
with incrustations, some of which were exquisitely beau- 
tiful, but so delicate that, with every possible care, | 
found it was utterly impossible to bring any of them 
away in a perfect state to Reikiavik. 

Every sort of adventitious fragment, whether of pieces 
of wood, bones or horns of animals, were here found in 
a silicified state, and among other things, by the edge of 
the stream, I met with a piece of printed paper which, 
with the letters perfectly legible, exhibited a thin plate of 
transparent silex, giving it the appearance of a child’s 
horn-book, but the moment it was removed it fell in 
pieces. Previous to our departure the governor had 
shown to me a worsted stocking, which by laying on the 


several times overflowed the margin: 
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other strange properties of this and the neighbouring 
springs, which would indeed be most wondertul if they 
were only true. ‘hus Horrebow relates, that if some of 
the water of these fountains be put into a bottle, a sym- 
pathetic motion is immediately observable when the 
water of the fountain begins to be disturbed, and it will 
then boil up two or three times simuit neously with the 
jboiling of the water in the pipe; but that if the bottle be 
corked up the moment it is filled, no sooner does an 


is something very much akin to the sy mpathetic feeling 
discovered a few years ago to exist in the present race of 
the golden pippin apple-trees, all of which thought it 
right to die when the parent trees, from which they had 
been engrafted, yielded up their vegetative powers and 
trunks,—to the great 
physiologists, and the amusement of practical horticul- 
turists; but the notion took, and was the standard theory 
for a time, till it was ascertained that golden pippins still 
flourished, and that the old ones died without the young 


became leafless discomliture of 


two pools of the most beautifully clear water I ever be- 
held, the surfaces searcely disturbed with any thing like 
ebullition, and a thin aérial vapour, hardly perceptible, 
rising just above the water and then dissolving into thin 
air. On plunging a thermometer into one of these pools 


forty feet deep, for I am certain we could see down to} 
that depth, and for aught I know to the contrary, they 
may be twice that depth. They are separated only by | 
a narrow ridge or arch of a whitish stone, resembling 
that deposited by the water or steam of the Geyser; and 
this appeared to us to be a bridge, under which the| 
waters of the two pools communicate. In many places} 
it was dangerous to approach within several feet of the 
margin, as the earth overhung the water and was hollow 
underneath, supported only by incrustations, which in 
some places descended like a wall down to the bottom, 
as far as we could see into the pools: these were like- 
wise white, and no doubt consisted of the same kind of 
siliceous deposit as that near the Geyser; but on looking 
at them obliquely they exhibited below the surface a 
beautiful azure blue colour. Near to the margin of these 
clear springs were some small ones of mud, of a deep red 
colour, whose temperature was a few degrees lower than | 
the water of the clear pools.* | 
While looking around us at the various springs, the 
fountains and fissures on this extraordinary piece of 
ground, we watched with much anxiety for the usual 
symptoms of an eruption from the Great Geyser; but 
none took place during the remainder of the day nor in 


the night. The basin again filled’and remained full, and | 


at such times a 


vehement ebullition was observable directly over the 


banks of this streamlet about six months, had been com-|shaft, and once it rose with a jet to the height of three | 
pletely converted into stone, as had also a blue handker- jor four feet. | 


chief, which exhibited all the cheques and colours of the 
original; and these were solid enough to bear handling, 
and as hard as silex itself. 


Early the next morning I stript off my clothes to per-| 


form my ablutions and to shave myself by the margin of|'The masses of turf had been 
I must observe however, |the basin, but in the midst of the operation I felt a sud-| atoms, and dissolved as it were in the water, which did 


eruption take place than the bottle bursts in pieces. ‘This! 


Ata little distance from the Great Geyser we observed | sending out volumes of steam. 


$29 


ser, are remarkable enough, but not to be compared with| observed on this occasion, and afterwards, that four or 


five ravens came and perched themselves on the rim of 
the basin on the leeward side, evidently enjoying the 


steam as it rolled over them. 

| The water having again subsided, I next visited an 
aperture close to the hill, to which my attention had 
been drawn by the constant noise that was made by the 
| steam it was emitting: it was quite diflerent from that 
of ‘any other of the fountains, and the noise resembled 
j that, only louder, which is made when the steam is let 
off trom the boiler of the steam-engine. On a closer 
approach to it, a constant rumbling noise was heard im- 
mediately below it, and apparently at a very deep dis- 
tance from the surface of the earth. From its situation 
and its height on the side of the hill, above the ordinary 
height of the other springs, and particularly from the 
violence with which the eruption of steam took place, I 
had little doubt of its being that same chimney, from 
this great subterranean laboratory, which Sir John Stan- 
ley has designated by the name of the Roaring Geyser, 
jthough during our stay it only emitted steam and no 


ones caring about the matter. |water, but never ceased making a roaring nvise, and 


| _ P 
his partial change in 


its character may easily enough be accounted for: large 
fragments of rock had fallen into its orifice from the im- 
pending side of the hill, and so completely choked it up, 
as no doubt to have diverted the water into some other 
channel, while the steam continued to find its way 


the mercury immediately rose to 200°: they are at least through the interstices between the fragments of rock. 


The obstinate Geyser, to our continued mortification, 
still remained tranquil during the whole of this day, with 
the exception only of two or three occasional ebullitions, 
of from four to five feet in height, each of which was 
preceded by the usual rumbling noise below the surface. 
Towards the evening, however, our attention was called 
to another quarter of these Phlegrean fields, where a 
large opening or tube was observe d, the margin of which 
with the general surface, the small 
mound and basin being scarcely discernible. We had 
previously noticed this in a perfectly tranquil state, and 
doubted whether it was an old worn-out geyser or a new 
one. We could perceive, at the depth of about twelve 
or fourteen feet, water in a state of ebullition, but with- 
The cir- 


was almost even 


out any apparent intention of rising higher. 
cumstance that now uttracted our attention, was that of 


observing our guides digging up and throwing into the 
orifice large masses of peat or turf. The guides seemed 
to think that, by such provocation, they might succeed 
in bringing on an eruption ; and as this was a wished-for 
event, we all lent our assistance in heaving in turf and 
peat in large quantities; and sure enough the boiling 
fluid, as if filled with aage and indignation at such treat- 
ment, burst forth almost ,instantaneously, and without 
giving the least notice, with a most violent eruption, 
heaving up a column of mud and water with fragments 
of peat, as black as ink, to the height of sixty or seventy 
feet, and continuing to do so for eight or ten minutes, 
when it subsided, and all the water sunk into the shaft, 
where it remained in a tranquil state at its former depth.* 
comple tk ly shattered to 


that these streams are lined with a white siliceous stone |den motion of the earth, and a rumbling noise beneath| not recover the usual transparency of the geyser waters 


of a close compact texture, resembling pure white mar- 


resembling somewhat the crashing noise of a large body| when it ceased: the fragments of turf in descending fell 


ble, which continues down to their junction with the}of ice breaking up in a thaw; and the water at once| back into the shaft. 


Huit-aa. ( 


»verflowed the basin. I had a narrow escape from being 


The guides remarked that this was the first time this 


We had shot some plovers and curlews on our way to {drenched with scalding water of the temperature of about) geyser had played for upwards of a month, the Prince of 


this place, which we ordered to be boiled in the basin of 





190° of Fahrenheit, but still no eruption took place, I} 





the Great Geyser, and they were sufficiently cooked in 
the space of twenty minutes, the temperature of the 
water continuing to vary from 180° to 190° of Fahren- 
heit. The steam arising from this as well as all the 
Geysers, is sensibly, but not very strongly, impregnated |t 
with the smell of sulphur; and oar guides told us the 
birds would taste of it so strongly as not to be eatable ; |i 
but whether our appetites were sharp, or our senses dull, |i 





we did not by any means find this to be the case, nor|extremely clear and transparent, and allows the eye to]. 
penetrate to a great depth along the perpendicularly de- 


could we perceive the slightest taste of sulphur. At this 
time, however, I filled a bottle with the beautiful clear |s 
water of the Geyser, which at the moment certainly had |c 
a strong smell of sulphur; but though firmly corked on 
the spot, it had lost it altogether on my arrival in Eng-|a 
land, nor was there the least deposite either of that or of |s 
any other substance whatever, when submitted to che- 
mical tests, c 


and remarkable fountain.” “A 


The basin is traversed about its middle by a narrow arch 


it in this way. 


* Dr. Holland, in his MS. journal, which he has}; 


kindly lent me, thus deseribes this “singularly curious; doubt that it may 


basin, not less than| 


wenty-six feet in length, and eight or ten in width, ix| 


filled almost to its brim with water, in a state approach-| Holland :—« The scene,” he 
PI | 


ng to ebullition. 
nside of this basin are highly beautiful. 


The appearances produced in the} 
The water is}; 


cending sides, which are everywhere lined with an in-} | 
rustation projecting outwards into a variety of forms.| | 


ppearing to be composed entirely of incrustation, but so} t 
light as to render it dangerous, if not impossible, to cross 


apable of giving a suflicient idea of the singularity and] v 





These circumstances regarding the water of the Gey-!b 





eauty of this spot.” 


seventy or eighty feet. 


and ina few minutes almost wholly disappeared. 


Denmark and his party having choked it by throwing in 
1 quantity of large stones. In a comparatively small 
iperture like this, as in the Roaring Geyser, there is little 
be choked up by heaping in stones, 
* The violence of this geyser is well described by Dr. 


says, “was a wonderful 


one: we saw before us a solid massive column of water 


ind steam rising from the ground with immense impetu- 
sity, violence, and noise, to a height of not less than 
e Nor was this a momentary ap- 
vearance: the water, indeed, which at first formed a 
arge part of the column, gradually lessened in quantity, 


But 


he impetuous rushing forth of the steam was increased 


by the removal of the superincumbent pressure, and it 


Neither description nor drawing are] burst out with a violence which see med to tear up the 


pe 
ery carth through which it passed, 


Dr. Holland’s MS, Journal. 
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and that steam only will force its way through the water, |one, enn over ‘without @ any fresh sy mptoms of an ex- 
though this would perhaps be done at the risk of blowing plosion from the Great Geyser. Annoying as this was 
out some fresh orifice. ‘The name given to this ge yser | in the extreme, we had so set our minds on an exhibi- 
by the Icelanders is Strockr, the shaker, or agitator ; ‘and |tion of its powers, as to come to a determination not to 
from its position I am inclined to think it must be that/quit the spot till we had received that gratification, 
which Sir John Stanley has called the New Geyser; but though we had very nearly got to the end of our pro- 
the rim or wall which he mentions as surrounding it can | visions without the means of recruiting them. A 
hardly be said to exist. It is worthy of remark, however, | Norwe gian servant of Mr. Knudtzon was as anxious 
that there is close to this geyser an empty shaft, which |as ourselves—indeed, so much so, that he sat up all 
emitted neither steam nor water, round the margin of |night—and fortunately he did so, for about three o’clock 
which there was a ridge of earth and deposit forming a{in the morning, when we were fast asleep, having been 
kind of wall; and I can see no reason why, in such a|ke »pt awake the greater part of the preceding night by the 
situation, by some convulsion or breaking down of the | rumbling noise under the earth at different periods, he 
earth below, in the course of forty-five years, the old one |hastily entered the tent, and said that, from the in- 
may not have been closed up and the new one opened |cessant noise and the violent rushing of the steam he 
out. Sir John Stanley, indeed, observes that, before the | shad no doubt an eruption was about to take place. We 
month of June, 1789, the year he visited Iceland, his | were of course instantly on our legs; and just as we 
New Geyser had not played with any great degree of | arrived at the spot, a few jets were thrown up to no great 
violence, at least for a considerable time ; but that in the | height, and we were once more making up our minds to 
month of June this quarter of Iceland had suffered some ‘another disappointment, when suddenly, as if by a vio- 
very severe shocks of an earthquake, and that it was not | lent effort, the shaft discharged a full column of water 
unlike ‘ly many of the cavities communicating with the and steam, the former mounting in a grand mass to the 
bottom of the pipe had been then enlarged, and new | height, as we estimated it, of between seventy and eighty 
























sources of water opened into them. 
no reason why these boiling fountains, like most volca- 
noes, should not lie dormant for a time, or change the 


place of their eruption, just as the pouring lava forsakes | 


the old volcanic cones on the summits, to make itself new 
ones on the sides of the mountain, supposing the proxi- 
mate agent of both to be the saine. 

While we were looking at the exertions of this violent 
geyser, most properly so « alled, as the word gys,* implies 
to rash out with impetuosity, our attention was attrac ted | 
to another little roaring fountain not far from us, throw- 
ing out immense volumes of steam, but the small jets, of 
water did not mount higher than three or four feet: they 
were, however so constant and so regular, that we were 
induced to time them; and we found that at intervals of 
between twenty and thirty minutes we were quite sure 
of having a burst of steam and water, each of which rarely 
continued above four minutes, 

The extraordinary regularity of this little fountain, so 
different from the Great Geyser or the larger Strockr, 
would almost lead one to conclude that it must have a 
steam apparatus of its own wholly distinct from any 
other. This “ wonderfully amusing little fountain,” as 
one of our travellers has appropriately called it, is named 
the Little Strockr. It plays through a small tube in- 


crusted with stone like that at the bottom of the basin of 


the Great Geyser, from whence its antiquity may be in- 
ferred ; for it cannot be imagined that a siliceous coating 
of this kind, deposited by water in which silex is with 
difficulty detected, and where the rush of it is almost 
incessant, could have assumed so solid a texture in a 
short space of time. ‘The Little Strockr is situated at 
the head of a group of small springs, not fewer than a 
dozen, two of which only threw up water, and these not 
higher than two or three feet, something resembling the |c 
jets that may be seen when one of the fire-plugs in the 
streets of London is drawn out; but all of them threw 
out steam constantly, as if they had been intended as so 
inany safety-valves : the temperature of these in general 
was as nearly as may be 210°. 

Jast under the Laugerfell hill, and from the sides of 
which I have supposed the Roaring Geyser to have been 
choked up, are a great number of mud springs, some of 
a red colour, some gray, and some brown, the general 
temperature being about 195°, out of which very little 
steam was observed to escape. ‘There were so many of 
these holes about the place, and the ground seemed to be 
so tender, that it was exceedingly unpleasant, if not 
dangerous, to remain long upon it: they are separated 
from the mound of the Great Geyser by a small ravine, 
the side of which next to the mud springs was composed 
of argillaceous earth or bole, tinged with a yellowish or 
ochre colour—apparently a kind of ferruginous clay. 
The sloping descent from the edge of the basin formed 
the termination of the opposite side of the ravine. 

This day, the 4th of August, as well as the former 


*The bishop or rector of Skalholt told Sir Joseph 
Banks that it was derived from giosa—emovere, ebullire. 
It is so, but the derivation is not obvious. The verb is 
pres. rys, pret. caus, inf. giosa.— Dictionariolum Island- 
icum Georgit Hickasti, &e. 


There seems to be} 


feet. I must observe, however, it is but an estimate, as 
ithe rolling volumes of steam generally enveloped the 
column of water, and accompanied it to the very highest 
| point, so that it was not easy to get a fair view of it, 
much less to measure it with any degree of certainty ; 
but I feel pretty confident that I have not overstated the 
height. I may here observe that these rolling clouds, 
| Which in common parlance I have called steam, are not 
|that pure unmixed steam which is constantly converted 
jinto moisture, and vanishes when it escapes into the 
jopen air, like that which is let off from the boilers of 
steam-engines, but is here accompanied by a kind of 
smoke and spray from the boiling water that require 
some little time to melt away and leave the atmosphere 
clear, 

No sooner was the eruption over, and the water had 
subsided into the shaft, the steam continuing to arise, 
than the birds of Odin made their appearance, and 
perched themselves on the margin of the basin on the 
leeward side, while we were standing on the opposite 
margin not twenty yards distant. I could not learn from 
our guides that any sacred character was attached to this 
bird, but, as already stated, it is considered as a bird of 
jill omen. Their remarkable confidence in man may pro- 
ibably be taken as a proof that they are not molested by 


| 


‘him. 


and admiration of this grand phenomenon ; and from 
him, by a natural transition, I had in full recollection 
the splendid print and drawings which Sir John Stanley 
had the kindness to show me in London previous to my 
departure. I was exceedingly desirous of transferring 
to paper something that might bear a resemblance of 
this eruption of the Great Geyser, but failed to succeed 
to my satisfaction : indeed, I considered it impossible to 
fix its features on paper, as they are constantly varying, 
sometimes the whole column of water being completely 
hidden from top to bottom by the clouds of steam and 
vapour that envelop it, sometimes but partially hidden, 
and the colours constantly changing their hues as the 
sun or the clouds intervene. 

The beholder is astounded by the incessant noise and 
rapid motion of so vast a column of water darted with 
so much violence and velocity into the air, and is quite 
unprepared to give any thing like a faithful sketch of the 
infinite changes of form and colour which both the wa- 
ter and the steam assume. The picture given by Sir 
George Mackenzie exhibits one great mass of steam 
only, without any appearance of water, from which I 
judge he must have witnessed it on a calm day. 

Our curiosity being now pretty well satisfied,—our 
provisions nearly exhausted,—ourselves and our people 
not a little fatigued by a three days’ journey, and two 
nights spent amidst the boiling cauldrons and the steam 
of these Phlegrwan fields—we made up our minds to 
sound a retreat, and bend our steps homeward; the 
bishop’s son and his party set us the example by moving 
off first. 

I felt, however, a very strong desire to ascend Mount 
Hecla, which stood before us with its three-coned sum- 
mit buried in snow, as majestic as the three-forked Par- 
nassus. Unwilling as I should have been to part from 
my companions, nothing prevented me from putting my 
wishes into execution but the utter impracticability of 
doing so, as it could only be accomplished by proper 
preparations and skilful guides to be provided at Reikia- 
vik. In my anxiety to pursue my object, I had forgotten 
that the last loaf of bread had been consumed before we 
left the Geysers. After all, there is no great wisdom, 
perhaps, in courting both toil and danger, by clambering 
up a mountain buried in snow, where nothing else is to 
be seen. ‘The people in the neighbourhood, it seems, 
discourage every one from attempting it. When the 
French doctor (mentioned in the introductory chapter) 
made the attempt, he was told that it was the entrance 





| As a further proof of this, one of our party sent 
a ball through one of a large group assembled on the | 
beach of Reikiavik, which had shown great confidence, | 
but after this circumstance they avoided us in such a 
way that it was quite impossible to come near them. | 
The farmers watch their movements, but seem to be afraid 
to take measures for destroying them, and yet they are | 
among their greatest enemies: they are always on the | 
watch during the lambing season to pounce upon and 
carry off the young lambs; in the winter especially they 
hover over the farm-houses, seizing every thing they can 
lay their claws upon, and will not be driven away—in- 
deed, they sometimes hovered over us in such a manner, 
as if they were only waiting an opportunity to pounce 
upon us. The Icelandic raven is a very powerful bird, 
much larger and stronger than those in the more south- 
ern parts of Europe. 

Sir John Stanley has observed that, when he was on 
this remarkable spot, the eruptions of the Great Geyser 
took place every two hours. When the one I have| 
spoken of ceased, it was four hours before we had the 
satisfaction of witnessing a second, and that only rose | 
to the height of some ten or twelve feet, and continued 
only about a minute, when the water subsided almost 
immediately. An hour after this we had a third, which 
ascended probably to the height of thirty feet, and this 
may have continued to act for about ten minutes; two 
hours after this, that is to say about eleven o'clock, the | 








to the infernal regions, and that the devil was busily em- 
ployed in handing down the souls of all those who had 
fallen in battle. Sir Joseph Banks was told that the 
mountain was guarded by a number of strange black 
birds, resembling crows, and with beaks of iron, with 
| which they would receive, in a very ungracious manner, 
;any one who might presume to infringe upon their terri- 
tory. Sir Joseph found the mountain surrounded, as the 
Frenchman says, for two leagues, with scorie, pumice- 
stone, cinders, and ashes. On reaching the summit, 
which was calculated, from the state of a barometer 
made by Ramsden, to be five thousand feet,* the cold 
was extremely severe, and the party had their clothes 


;covered with ice in such a manner, that, to use his own 


expression, “our clothes resembled buckram.” As there 
was nothing to see, there was no object to induce them 
to prolong their stay. Sir George Mackenzie climbed 
up amidst fog and ashes; got to the top, where he found 
a small crater filled with snow; looked round when the 
sky cleared up a little, and then came down again. All 


\things considered, therefore, I may, perhaps, console my- 


self for my disappointment, with the reflection that I 
have lost but little pleasure, and escaped much fatigue ; 
but still it would have been something to say, “I have 
been to the summit of Hecla;” and it might have fur- 
nished a few more pages to my book. 

Having now given a brief description of what we saw 
respecting the plain of the boiling fountains—which, to 
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usual rising of the water in the basin, and the boiling | use the words of Professor Bergman, are the most ex- 
up of that in the shaft, were observed, and a fourth |traordinary which have hitherto been discovered in the 
eruption speedily followed, the water being forced up to | known world, or, as Dr. Holland expresses himself, “ the 
the same height or thereabouts as the last. most remarkable -mineral water in the world is that of 
While contemplating this grand exhibition of nature, |the most wonderful fountain the Great Geyser,”—I shall 
my mind, as if by an involuntary impulse, seemed to |——— 
carry me back to the period, now more than sixty years} * Subsequent observations give the altitude at some- 
ago, when the late Sir Joseph Banks was standing per-|thing less than 4500 feet ; but the measurement made 





haps on the very spot on which I now stood, in wonder | bv Sir John Stanley gave only 4300 feet. 
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ee 
proceed to make a few observations that have occurred 
to me on this interesting subject. There seems to be a 
prevalent notion that the impelling force of the Great 
Gevser, be it what it may, (and no one will dispute what 
it is,) has been for some years past on the wane. This 
js a point not easily to be determined without more fre- 

yent and closer observations than appear yet to have 
been made and recorded. From the height of the jets 
no inference can be drawn, as they are tery different on 
different days, and at different times on the same day. 
A comparison, therefore, of the number of times it may 
have played in a given number of hours, or of the dif- 
ferent heights to which the column has been observed to 
ascend by different spectators, would prove but little or 
nothing. Were we to take these grounds as conclusive, 
the inference to be drawn from our late experience, as 
compared with that of former travellers, would be in 
favour of the opinion of its diminished powers. And 
then with regard to the height of a jet, no two persons, 
viewing it at the same time, will agree. It is, in fact, 
next to impossible to estimate by the eye with any thing 
like accuracy the height of a fluid column in a constant 
state of vacillation. All our party, it is true, agreed upon 
one point, and that was, that the strongest eruption of 
the Great Geyser, at its very highest pitch, did not throw 
the column of water above eighty feet ; while, by other 
travellers, it is stated to have been as under :-— 


Feet. 
Olafsen and Povelsen . . . . . . 360 
ae a 
Sir John Stanley (by a quadrant) . . 96 
Drewes swe tcl ltl OO 
Sir George Mackenzie . . . .. . 90 
Mr. Henderson . ...... + 150 


Of the first, being a gross exaggeration, and indeed im- 
possible, nothing more need be said ; and the last I think 
is not very probable. Dr. Hooker may have been de- 
ceived in estimating the height, concealed, as the greater 
part of the jet almost always is, by the volumes of steam 
that are carried up with it. By taking a mean of 
the remaining three, we have 923, or, if our estimate of 
80 feet be taken into the account, we have 863 for the 
average height, which may perhaps be about the truth. 
The fact however of Mr. Baine, who accompanied Sir 
John Stanley, having ascertained geometrically, and with 
great care by means of a quadrant, the greatest height 
to have been 96 feet, would seem to put conjecture out 
of the question. I make use of the strong term “ im- 
possible” as to the estimate of Olafsen and Povelsen, 
advisedly ; for, although Iam not aware of any theory 
in hydrodynamics by which the limit of such a jet may 
be assigned, yet I understand it has been pretty well as- 
certained, by direct experiment, that no momentum given 
toa column of water, issuing from a pipe, will throw a 
perpendicular jet to the height of ninety feet; that at 
Versailles, the Grandes Eaux play only to the height 
of eighty feet; and that, by an experiment made of ap- 
plying a double force, they could not succeed in raising 
the column to ninety feet. 

Three things would seem to operate against an ascend- 
ing column of water—the increased resistance of the air 
from its increased velocity or momentum ;—the separa- 
tion of the column into spray as it ascends ;—and the 
gravity of the column itself, each stratum of water press- 
ing on that below it. But if practice has established 
the fact that ninety feet is to be considered as the maxi- 
mum, what are we to say to the jets of the New Geyser, 
the greatest elevation of which, as stated to have been 
observed by Sir John Stanley, amounted to 132 feet !— 
only this, that as it was not ascertained, like that of the 
Great Geyser, by the quadrant, the small diameter of the 
jet, and its extreme rapidity dividing the column towards 
the upper part into threads, may have led to an inaccu- 
rate estimate. But Sir John Stanley has himself solved 
the question. He says, speaking of the Geysers, “ Na- 
ture no where offers objects bearing a resemblance to 
them; and art, even in constructing the waterworks of 
Versailles, has produced nothing that can at all illustrate 
the magnificent appearance of the Geyser.” It is most 
true, as he further says, that “imagination alone can 
supply the noise and motion which accompany such large 
bodies of water bursting from their confinement, and 
must be left to paint what I have not been able to de- 
scribe—the brilliancy of colouring,—the purity of the 


spray,—the quick change of effect,—and the thousand 
varieties of form into which the clouds of steam, filling 
the atmosphere on every side, are rolled incessantly,’’* 
If it be true, as Von Troil has stated, that it is very 
common for some of the spouting springs to close up, 
and others to spring up in their stead,—if, as he is dis- 
posed to think, all the springs within the circumference 
of the plain, out of which they rise, proceed from one 
and the same reservoir (and as all of them are constantly 
emitting steam like so many safety-valves of a steam- 
boiler,) it is not at all improbable, if his theory of one 
large cauldron be the true one, that the strength and the 


whether the same fire that supplies steam for the Gey- 
sers melts the streams of lava that flow from Hecla? 
The presumption is against it. Hecla has been perfectly 
quiet for more than sixty years, and remained tranquil 
more than seventy years before the last eruption in 1772. 
Besides, there are multitudes of volcanoes that have for 
ages been wholly extinct, the supply of fuel being pro 
bably exhausted. 

From whence then, it may again be asked, can an ap- 
parent perennial supply of fuel possibly be derived to 
support a conflagration of so many hundreds, perhaps 
thousands of years, such as that which affords steam for 


frequency of the jets of the Great Geyser should be di-| the Geysers? To what other source can we have re- 
minishing, each little tube and every fresh aperture car-| course, than to that central fire of the old philosophers, 
rying off a portion of the steam. But as far as our ob-| which the new ones, in their superior wisdom, thought 
servation went, we could not discover any correspondence} fit to extinguish, but which has once more been revived 
between the eruptions of the different springs ; though| by the late eminent Sir Humphrey Davy '—by him who, 
we certainly did observe that, whenever one of them! after deep and mature reflection, was induced to abandon 
was feeble, it pervaded the whole, and that, previous to! those chemical agencies, on which he had once relied— 
the eruptions of the Great Geyser, all the diminutive! of the newly-discovered metals of the earth, the alkalis 
ones were in a state of great activity, as if the fires had} and the pyrites—and, in lieu of them, to adopt a strong 
been stirred up for some grand occasion. opinion, amounting almost to a conviction, of the exist- 
If, however, we are to imagine that all these Feysers| ence of a fluid central fire “ in the laboratory of nature ?” 
and apertures, that constantly throw out volumes of| But a truce to all speculation, which leads to little or 
steam, communicate with one great reservoir of water} nothing that is satisfactory. 
from which the steam is produced, the escape of this! Just as I was on the eve of departure from Liverpool, 
steam through so many apertures must cause it to act/I received a letter from my father, inclosing one to him 
with less pressure on any one of them, and probably less} from Mr. Murchison of the Geological Society, of which 
frequently in propelling the jets up the pipes or shafts;| the following is an extract :— 
and we may, perhaps, consider these numerous safety- ’ 
valves to be the means of preventing a catastrophe that “11th June, 1834. 
the choking up of some of the larger ones might bring} «T have for some time intended to call on you to re- 
on at any time—namely, a general explosion of that per-| quest you to mention to your son, who is going to Ice- 
forated and tremulous crust of earth out of which they | land, how much we geologists desire that he should fur- 
all rise, and convert the whole area into one great pool} nish us, upon his return, with some correct infermation 
of boiling water. respecting a very singular accident, an account of which 
The violence of the eruption of the Strokr, when/I received from Lord Stuart de Rothsay. When Lord 
choked up with peat and sods, might have been exerted | Stuart was in iceland last autumn, one of the horses of 
on some other place, had not the force of the steam been| his followers was /ost, and his disappearance never could 
sufficient to clear the passages. be accounted for. Since his return to England his lord- 
The Roaring Geyser of Sir John Stanley, though it ship had a letter from the governor of Iceland, acquaint- 
still roars, as I have said, like the bellows of a blast fur-| ing him with the extraordinary fact, that the bones of 
nace, has been so completely choked by large stones and} the said horse had been ejected from the Geysers ; into 
earth falling into it from the mountain above, that it has} which it is therefore clear he had fallen unperceived by 
ceased to throw out jets of water; and if stones and| the attendants. 
earth continue to fall into it, the violence of the steam} «If this be not a fable, it would be very desirable that 
must make for itself a passage in some other quarter. I} Mr. Barrow, junior, should bring home any portion of 
speak of steam as the proximate cause of all these ex-! these bones which he may be able to procure, and pre- 
traordinary eruptions of hot water; indeed, it cannot be! sent them to the Geological Society, there to remain as 
mistaken for any thing else. From the moment the/ evidence of the effects produced upon animal and bony 
spectator arrives on the ground, he finds himself sur-| matter when boiled in a subterranean cauldron of liquid 
rounded with steam; he sees it—he hears it—he feels} silica.” 
it,—and he smells it—not strongly, however, but sulli I lost no time, on our arrival, in communicating the 
ciently to be satisfied that it is impregnated with a small} contents of this letter to Mr. Kreiger, who told me it was 
portion of sulphur. all a mistake; that he only said the horse had tumbled 
The projectile force given by the elasticity of steam is} into one of the springs, and that part of its leg and hoof 
much increased by the direction, the smoothness, and| had been seen by a peasant. It appears, indeed, that he 
the form of the cylinder, How these qualities were} scarcely said so much: the letter of the governor, an ex- 
communicated, or what is going on below the surface,| tract of which Lord Stuart has kindly communicated, 
we may indulge in ingenious conjectures, but can know| merely says— On a trouvé un pied du pauvre cheval 
nothing certain. We may draw plans and diagrams on | que vous avez perdu auprés du Geiser; il a été abimé 
paper, placing pools of water here, and subterranean} dans l'eau bouillante.” 
caverns there, for the reception of steam:—we may] with the governor’s answer, that it “was not a fable,” 
imagine conduits to convey a supply of the former from| and prepared accordingly to make further enquiries, 
above, and cracks and chasms in the rock for the passage | We happened to enter upon the plain of the Geysers 
of the latter from below,—and all these, fitted in ull re-| just asa Danish gentlemen of the name of Smith and 
spects to produce the effect that we see above ground ;—| his party were leaving it. Being at Reikiavik when the 
but if it be asked where the fire is, that produces all the| subject was mentioned, he pointed out to me, as at least a 
steam and the boiling water, no one will be hardy enough} curiosity, the boiling mud pit into which Lord Stuart’s 
to assign a local habitation to that element which Sir) horse had fallen, and which was shown to him by the 
Humphrey Davy has called “an unceasing fire in the| very guide whe had accompanied his lordship, and was 
laboratory of nature,”—that first operative cause which| now with the party. It was one of those cauldrons of 
heaves up mountains—compels thern to vomit forth red|a temperature nearly at the boiling point, the water of 
hot melted lava,—rends open deep chasms in the surface} which was so much thickened by gray-coloured mud, as 
of the earth, and supplies the fountains of the Geysers| to be kept in a bubbling state by the steam forcing itself 
with boiling water and steam. | through it. ‘To attempt to probe for the horse would 
One thing is quite certain,—fire cannot exist without} have been absolute nonsense; indeed, we had nothing 
fuel, and fire consumes the fuel that feeds it. Where,| with us prepared for such an operation, and being now 
then, are we to look for that supply of fuel that has kept! a twelvemonth since the animal fell in, his carcass must 
the Geysers playing, as we know from historical records,| long ago have been boiled down into gelatine. 
six hundred years, and, for any thing that can be known| The peasant’s account of the horse’s Jeg is very gene- 
or imagined to the contrary, may have been playing for] rally believed—indeed, the only wonder is, that horses, 
ten times that period? A question may here be raised, sheep, and cattle, do not more frequently fall into these 
pits, enticed by the luxuriant herbage that is generally 
growing round them: we are told indeed that at Reikia- 








I was quite satisfied, however, 











* An Account of the Hot Springs of Iceland, p. 44. 
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f the springs bears the name of Oxa- ithe waters at the spring is quite of the same nature as | pantaloons, so light as almost to be the colour of the 


hver, (the name derived from the circumstance of an ox | that which occurs on the evaporation of the portion you | human skin, and so close that a tailor would call them g 


having fallen tito one of the boiling apertures 


the said | brought away; the water coming from the earth in its |* tight fit.” 


Such a being, large and lusty, partaking of 


animal, after a short interval, was thrown out by the|fresh and hot state fully saturated with silica, and hold-|the Hottentot form, habited in such a dress, brought in. 


Oxa-hver, 
he should 
out from another, but thinks 
that he may have fallen into this identical Oxa-hver, and 


The writer supposes it not very credible that 


have fallen into ove, and have been thrown 


have been ejected again by the following eruption, 


ling more of it than it 
jexposed to the air. I 


it by no means improbable | 


can retain when it cools and is 
should not think it would be an 
impossible thing by art to imitate the whole effect. 

« With regard to the surturbrand, I have nothing to 


| voluntarily to my lips the 


| s ‘ 
«“ Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens” — 


/but there was no “ lumen ademptum ;” this was the only 


But|say about it which is not well known, and I believe pub-| breeched lady I saw, and we will suppose that, in the 


supposing it to be so, it is a matter of great doubt whether, lished. The specimens of the deposits I shall have the | hurry, she had left her gown or petticoat behind. 


instead of a silicified skeleton of an ox, the whole of the | 


pleasure of laying before the next board of managers, 


animal would not, in a very short space of time, be} and in the mean time beg to return you our thanks for 


stewed down into that kind of gelatine from which our | them. “M. Farapay. 
portable soup is made. | “ John Barrow, Jun. Esq.” 
I brought home a small bottle of water from the Great 
Geyser which, in spite of Horrebow’s sympathetic com-| It may be of service to future visiters if I here observe 
; 


motion, I immediately corked up, and found no difficulty |that our guides and people, and indeed the party of the 


in keeping it quiet. 


Finding it, on my arrival, perfect-|hishop’s son, were more comfortable in their sleeping 


| The little boy that attended our guides I found eagerly 
| devouring a mess of porridge, which having finished, he 
|went up to the priest lying in bed and kissed his cheek, 
the usual mode of expressing gratitude here, as a shake 
jof the hand is in Norway. I gave the clergyman’s wife 
la pair of scissars, and on departing we left a few dollars 
l'on the communion table; and made, after this, all the 


haste to get away from this wretched dwelling and its 


ly clear, without any sediment or smell of any kind, I} tents than we were, they being simply a canvass cover- ‘apparently miserable tenants that our guides could or 


requested Mr. Faraday to have the kindness to analyse it, | 


which he immediately did ; and as some one may wish | 
to compare the result of this analysis, with that ‘of Dr. | 
Black, of the water from the same fountain, nearly half! 
a century ago, the following letter from Mr, Faraday may | 
satisfy him on this point :— : | 


“ Roval Institution, 9th September, 1834. \ 


«“ Dear sir.—I have been engaged in examining the | 
water you sent me from the Geyser, but foand myself! 
the smallness of the quantity ; there 


sadly limited by 


was not more than six ounces of it altogether, 

«This water had none of the smell of sulphur of 
which you spoke, nor could I find any traces of depo- | 
sited sulphur, neither had it deposited any thing appa- | 
rently since you put it in the bottle, but was perfectly | 
clear ; it bad a little colour, but I suspect that was de- 
rived from the cork. | 

«“ The water is distinguished, even in its present state, | 
from other waters, by containing a peculiar combination 
of silica, and the alkali soda. When the water is eva- | 
porated, this compound is in part decomposed, the silica 
is deposited in an insoluble state, the alkali is set free, 
being probably assisted in this change by the carbonic 


acid of the atmosphere, and being dissolved in, and re- 
moved by, water, is found in considerable abundance. 

«“ The silica which is thus deposited, is not merely in- 
soluble in water, but in sulphuric, nitric, or muriatic 
acid also, and quite resembles the purer parts of that 
which you sent me as deposited at the spring, The 
alkali is in quantity, that when washed from the | 
silica by distilled water, and diluted, until of the bulk of 


evaporation, it readily 


such 


the water before alfects turmeric 


paper. The original water does not immediately and 
sensibly affect the test paper, but if it be heated, in the 
air at least, it gradually afiects the paper when left in it. | 


All the effects show that the silica for the time neutral- 


ises in part the alkali, and that the latter shows its pow- 
ers as the former is by the evaporation gradually sepa- 
rated from it. | 

“The deposits are all essentially siliceous : most of 
them have the silica in combination with water as a hy- 
drate, and it is probable that a little alkali is contained 
in them. ‘he red portions are produced by oxide of | 
iron, derived, I believe, not from oxide of iron contained | 
originally in the waters of the Geyser, but from the ac- 
tion of the alkali precipitating some chalybeated portions 
of water which it meets with in its course. I think you 

not occur at the spring, 
iters run into the river, | 

“ The waters contain, besides silica, &c., sulphate and | 
muriate, probably of the 
sible portion of lime present; but these, or at least the | 
muriate or the chlorine, is probably in a peculiar state of | 
combination, for when nitrate of silver is added to the | 


said that the red deposit does 


but at the place where the w 


alkali soda, for there is no sen- | 


original water, Z. e. before the silica is separated from it, 


it causes but a very slight precipitate ; and yet the addi- 
tion of a little nitric or sulphuric, or even acetic acid, 
produces an abundant precipitate of chloride of silver. 
This is an effect which we should not expect, and shows 
the interference of something for a time, which inter- 
The 
quantity of water was so small, that I was not able to 
satisfy myself of the exact nature of this action, 

« The specific gravity of the water is 1000-8. 

«“T presume that the deposition which takes place from 


ference is removed by the presence of the acids. 








ing over two poles and a cross pole, very low and warm, 


and much better adapted to the country than our tall | 


one, with all the machinery of lines and pins ; they are 
also much more convenient for carriage, which, in a 


country like this, where every thing must be slung over | 


a horse’s back, is an advantage of no small importance. 


As to our horses, they were turned loose with shackles | 


on their legs. But the Icelanders have a most curious 
custom, and a most effectual one, of preventing horses 
from straying, which I believe is entirely peculiar to this 
island. T'wo gentlemen, for instance, are riding together 
without attendants, and wishing to alight for the purpose 
of visiting some object at a distance from the road, they 
tie the head of one horse to the tail of another, and the 
head of this to the tail of the former. In this state it is 
utterly impossible that they can move on either back- 
wards or forwards, one pulling one way and the other 
the other; and therefore if disposed to move at all, it 
will be only in a circle, and even then there must be an 
agreement to turn their heads the same way. 

In the evening of the day of our departure, on our 
return to Reikiavik, we took up our abode at the parson- 
age of .Widdalr, or rather in the church, for the priest’s 
house was any thing but inviting. The poor man came 
out to us to offer his services, and any thing that his 
house afforded, which amounted to nothing more than 
some hard, heavy and black rye bread, and milk. 
church was miserably small, dirty, and stuffed full of 
various articles; its dimensions were 25 feet 10 inches 


in length, the aisle extending 16 feet, and the width 10 


feet 7 inches. It was even more crowded than that of 


Thingvalla, planks having been laid across the beams, 


which were only 5 feet 9 inches from the ground, and 


room, 
add to these, 
the aisle was already crowded with an enormous chest 


impiements, clothing, wool, an4 provisions : 


trunks, and other baggage, we pretty well filled this 
little house of prayer. 


which it was entered was just 4 feet 6 inches high, and 
of course it required us to stoop to enter it; but the poor 
clergyman was above six feet high, and, as our guide 
informed vs, he was once considered as the finest man 
in Iceland ; he was now, however, a complete cripple, 
and scarcely able to move about. 

I paid this poor man a visit in his miserable dwelling, 


jand found him stretched out on a pallet, or rather a sort 


of broad shelf, the only one in the room, which, with a 
smal] deal table and a couple of broken chairs, composed 
the whole of the furniture ; the room, however, was 
wainscoted, and had a small window to admit a little 
light. We offered to send a surgeon from Reikiavik to 
give him some advice as to the treatment of his com- 
plaint, which, as far as I could collect, was a white swell- 
ing in the knee, but he declined it, probably on account 
of the expense. 
filling such a situation was quite deplorable. 


I have no idea of what his establishment might consist, | 
sidered ourselves privileged to remain. Some of the elder 
jand middle-aged ladieés were rather oddly dressed in black 


for the only creature that appeared, except himself and 


|his wife, was of a doubtful gender, a creature of an am- 


The} 


. > . . . | 
loaded with various articles, so as to serve for a store-| 


The lumber consisted of all kinds of domestic 


} 


and a quantity of bedding, so that, with our saddles, | 


It was, indeed, a temple of the | 
;}most humble structure and appearance ; the door through 


‘peared to listen with attention. 
|assembled joined occasionally in the chanting during the 


| would exert. 
It is a remarkable coincidence that the priest of Mid- 
idalr, when Dr. Hooker was there, had a dislocated hip 
land an ulcerated wound. By the doctor’s account, his 
living was only worth twenty-rix dollars, or four pounds 
ja-year; and he observed both him and two or three per- 
|sons of his family eagerly picking up from the ground 
\the heads and entrails of some fish, which the doctor's 
lservants, in preparing for cooking, had thrown away, 
|Why he should have been thus eager to pick up these 
|remnants is the more unaccountable, as a short journey 
leither to Apa-vatn or Thingvalla lake would have given 
{him as much fine trout and other fish as his horse could 
‘have brought home. Of the general poverty of the clergy 
I had heard and read much; but nothing except sheer 
{mismanagement could have reduced this poor man to 
‘such a degraded condition as is here stated. 
| We slept the next night, for the second time, in the 
little church of Thingvalla, and the following day arrived 
lat Reikiavik, sufficiently fatigued, not having been in 
‘bed, nor in fact had our clothes off our backs, except to 
indulge in a hot bath at the geysers, since we left the 
capital; but we were nevertheless highly gratified with 
our journey. 
| ——— 
CHAPTER VII. 
| HAVNEFIORD AND BESSESTAD. 
,Cathedral service at Reikiavik—Supper at Mr. Knudtzon's— 
Journey to Havnefiord—Wide extent of country covered with 
Java—Various shapes and si‘uations of—Situation of Havne 
fiord—Disappointment in not seeing the sulphur mines of 
| Krusivik—Proceed to Bessestad, the only collegiate school of 
Iceland—Some account of it—Salaries of the instructors—Lite- 
rature of the clergy—The sagas, eddas, and scalis—The songs 
ef, sought after by European courts—The visits of scalds to the 
court of England in the reigns of Ethelred and Alfred—Con- 
dition of the clergy compared with that of the peasantry— 
Number and value of the livings—Studious habits of the 
clergy—Example of Jonas Thorlakson—Church of Bessestad. 
On the Sunday after our arrival at Reikiavik we did 
not fail to attend divine service in the cathedral. It 
began at one o'clock, and lasted about an hour. The 
clergyman read, or rather chanted, some prayers from 


‘the altar, and afterwards preached a sermon from the 
‘pulpit, which he delivered with considerable energy, and 


to which the congregation, both male and female, ap- 


Several of the people 


service, but it was harsh and uncouth psalmody, and 
‘there was no instrument to accompany or modify it. 
‘The bishop took his seat in a separate pew close to the 
communion-table, which stood on a raised platform of 
some extent, with railings around it and several benches 
| within, the occupants of which immediately rose on the 
bishop’s entering: he took no part in the service. The 
governor of the island had also a large pew to himself in 
the gallery ; the ladies were all arranged on one side of 


To see a poor man so circumstanced |the church and the gentlemen on the other : somehow or 


jother we contrived accidentally to get on the wrong side, 
among the ladies, where, as no one molested us, we con- 


phibious nature which, from her dress, I at first took-for | clothes, with enormous white cockades or plumes of linen 


a male, but from the appearance of the upper half of the 
body I soon discovered to be a female. 
clothing consisted of a pair of thick light-brown wadmal 





{nodding over their foreheads, which, on leaving the 
Her nether |church, were so blown about by the wind as to be very 


| 


troublesome to the wearers, who were under the neces. 
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sity of holding them down lest they should be carried fusion, mostly indeed cellular and blistered in every part, | of nature, the lava should run wp hi//, before any “ pipe” 
away. On leaving the church our guide to the Geysers seemed to have been upheaved out of the ground on the | could be formed! It is pretty clear that when the stream 
told us that he had been doing his best in the way of very spot they had occupied; they were “ without form|once got to the bottom it right create itself into a hill 
singing, aud hoped we noticed and approved of his per- and void,” or rather of every conceivable misshaped and | ¢here, but would never run up one already made. 

‘ fantastic. form.* I know not whether the lava that surrounds the little 


formance. : — A . } : 
The difficulty of accounting for these masses of lava seat- | harbour of Havnetiord be peculiar to Iceland, but I have 


In the evening we were invited to sup with Mr. | 
Knudtzon, at the new house which he had just erected tered over a surface of wavy rocky ridges, where there is) not found any description in other voleanic countries to 
at Reikiavik, and which it was his intention to inhabit nothing near that wears the semblance of a volcano, and /accord with the scene of ruin and desolation that here 
ensuing year on his return from Denmark. ‘his where, if there was, no stream of lava could run or reach | presents itself. The Icelanders pretend to say it is the 
wooden structure will be by far the most comfortable in the present position of these rocks—many cf which, in-/ most ancient lava on the whole island, byt of this they 
the whole town, at least of those I have had the oppor- deed, never can have been completely fused—is suffi-|can know nothing but what their historical sagas inform 
tunity of seeing : it was built at Copenhagen, and seemed ciently obvious. ‘The most probable conjecture one can | them, and which carry back the real records of the coun- 
to be in every part admirably fitted and finished. We form is—whether it be deemed philosophical or geological | try at least to the beginning of the eleventh century. 
sat down about twenty, and a very agreeable party it I know not—that a power or momentum acting imme-/|This part of the island, from Hecla to the Snefell 


the 





i nik oom 


was: among the number was the governor of the island. diately below them has forced them up on the ridges | Yokul, was that however which received the first brave 
but the greater part were Danish merchants residing at they now occupy—where, in short, the earth has burst | emigrants w ho fled from the tyranny and oppressions of 
the capital. Some of the party favoured the company open, and upheaved them in a half liquefied state. | Harold Harfager ; but it is not described by them to have 
with songs, and one old Danish gentleman was full of Another conjecture, probably still less philosophical, is} worn the same desolate, the same dreary appearance, nor 
bumour, and made those laugh who understood his jokes, that of their being discharged from volcanic bombs, |the same barren aspect which it now does. 

which was not my case. In compliment tous Englishmen which one has sometimes heard of; or, which I suppose} After winding our oblique way for some little time 
the evening was wound up with “God save the King,”’| amounts to the same thing, have been shot out red hot, | through this labyrinth of lava, the blocks of which in. 
in which every one joined; and although few, if any of but not melted, from the craters of some of the cone-) creased in size, and looked more horrible as we advanced, 
them, knew the words, they all knew the tune, and the shaped protuberances, which were visible at no great|/we came at length upon Havnetiord, a little port that is 
effect was equally good. ‘The supper was such a one as distance to the southward. | situated at the foot of one of the highest and most com- 
we could scarcely, have expected to sit down to in Ice-| There are no mountains, nor even hills of such high | pact ridges, which completely protects it from the north, 
land—well dressed, and the meat of every kind good ; elevations as deserve the name—in this neighbourhood— | and over which the tops of the houses are first seen just 
none that, supposing them to be of voleanic origin, could | peeping above the black and bleak summits. 


among other rarities were some ducks and geese split | 
It was broad daylight when we arrived, after a ride 


open and dried, which were very palatable. Every va-| have sent forth a stream of Jiquid lava that, by any pos- | 
riety of wine was produced, and there was no lack of sibility, could have reached their present situation. ‘There | of about two hours. 
chainpagne ; in fact, the Danish merchants import every is but one other conjecture I can venture to throw out, | bed at his house, which, like the rest of the Danish 
luxury from Copenhagen, and I believe duty free. j}and that is, that these enormous masses may be the re-|houses on the island, was constructed of wood, and in 
We did not break up till a late hour—indeed it was past’ mains of small broken down cones that have partially | all respects comfortably fitted up, and furnished in good 
midnight—and I had made my arrangements the moment sunk into their craters, as we had occasion to see on our | taste. ‘here were three other Danish houses in this 
all was over to ride to Havnefiord in company with Mr. way to the Geysers. little secluded spot, and a cluster of huts similar to those 
Thompson, who is the principal among the few Danish Dr. Holland, in his account of the mineralogy of Ice-/near the beach at Reikiavik. The whole population was 
merchants at that place, my ulterior object being to pro- land, seems to countenance the opinion of these masses | stated to be about one hundred persons. ‘lhe natives 
ceed from thence on a visit to the sulphur mines of having been thrown up on the very spot they occupy,|are partly employed by the merchants and partly subsist 
Krusivik. This gentleman is noted as the boldest and observing there was one formation of lava which had | by the fisheries. There were at this time two brigs at 
fastest rider in the country, so that I had the consolation every appearance of not having flowed. Speaking of anchor in the bay, and a a few small craft. 
of knowing at least, that late as it was, we were not these masses of lava he says:—* It was heaved up into I was not sorry, on our arrival, to solicit a little repose, 
likely to be long in reaching the end of our journey.! large bubbles or blisters, some of which were round, and | and the less so, as it was our intention to rise at an early 
After we were once fairly started, I soon found that he| 


Mr. Thompson kindly gave me a 





from a few feet to forty or filty in diameter ; others were | hour on the following day, in order to enable us to reach 
was fully entitled to this distinction, for it was quite sur-| long, some straight, and some waved. A great many of Krusivik, where [ wished to examine the Sulphur Moun- 
prising with what rapidity he trotted and galloped over) these bubbles had burst open, and displayed caverns of tains. I was the only one of our party on board the 
the rough tracts of lava, familiar enough to him, but considerable depth.” I did not see any of this cavernous | yacht who felt disposed to undertake this journey, and 
not very pleasant to one not accustomed to such rough /ava but from a drawing of one of these hollow blocks, as it turned out, as far as the Sulphur Mountains are 
riding: however I was obliged to follow as well as I which Dr. Bright was kind enough to show me since concerned, I might as well have remained on board. As 
could, and it fortunately bappened that I was well my return; its blistered cavity, and contused or imper- ill luck would have it, it was discovered in the morning 
mounted myself, one of the Danish gentlemen having fectly fused shell, would seem to indicate that the feeble that one of Mr. ‘Thompson's horses had strayed away 
very kindly lent me his own horse, which was far supe- force of the igneous action of the steam or gas had but/during the night, or, as he suspected, had been borrowed 
rior to the generality of the Iceland animals, and well just been suflicient to heave it above the crust of the/to assist in the performance of some journey—the  prac- 
adapted to perform the journey. It was dusk when we earth. ‘l'his supposition would appear to afford a better | tice of taking another person’s horse for such a purpose, 
started, and nothing could be more dreary than our ride solution of the difficult problem of accounting for those] and quietly retcrning it when done with, without saying 
during this interval, but soon after one o'clock the day blocks of lava that are perched on high ridges, than that/ any thing about the matter, is not unusual in this friend- 
began to dawn. given by Sir George Mackenzie, who imagines this lava} ly country. 

Our route led us through an extensive and barren to have flowed from the lower ground, and calls it the After a fruitless search am 
tract of lava, and we passed at the head of two or three “ascending lava.” He say s—*It is caused by the for-| ings of the blocks of lava, the horse was no where to be 
inlets of the sea, the farthest of which forms the bay of mation of a crust on the coating of the surface, and a) found, and we were therefore obliged to give up the pro- 
Havnefiord. Our approach to this spot was through one case or tube being thus produced, the lava runs in the | jeeted journey for that day at any rate, hoping to be able 
of the most desolate regions I ever beheld—indeed it same manner as water ina pipe,” ‘This solution how-/to proceed on the following day, by which time another 
would be quite impossible to picture to the imagination ever is, to me at least, quite incomprehensible. 
ternal air will unquestionably form a crust on the surface | the next day proved so unfavourable, such torrents of 


ong the twistings and turn- 


The ex-| horse could be procured; but to my great mortification 


any thing more rugged, more forbidding, or more barren 
of all appearance of vigetable life—animal life being 
quite out of the question—than the face of the country 

was here, covered over with immense masses of irregular the pressure of a column of melted lava in its upward | that Mr. Thompson assured me it would not only be 
lava rocks, by which the traveller, at every step he takes, ascent—if it could be supposed that, inverting the order | useless, but dangerous to attempt to go to Krusivik on 
finds himself intercepted and turned aside out of his such a day, as we should be sure to meet with nothing 
direct path. ‘These detached masses, closely bordering 
on each other, rise out of what in Iceland may be called“ nothing ean be conceived more singular than the aspect the 

a plane surface, to the height of ten, fifteen, or twenty of this bed of lava. A vast confused mass of rocky matter, swa’npy, and generally 


They form, in fact, a complete having a general elevation of level above the surround-| vapours. 


of flowing lava, within which it may be confined while|rain fell, and the mountains over which it was neces- 
in its descent ; but would such a crust be able to resist) sary for us to cross were so env loped in thick clouds, 


*says Dr. Holland,|but pouring and incessant rain the whole day ; and that 


* «To eyes unused to the sight,’ 
mines, even in the finest weather, were wet and 


enveloped in mist and sulphurous 


feet, and even higher. 


labyrinth of lava rocks, and so circuitous are the paths ing country, but thrown within itself into every possibl To make up in some degree for this disappointment, 
carried zig-zag among and around them, that, having wit-| variety of strange and abrupt shapes, is the general ap-|and having a good horse at my disposal, I determined to 


visit the only public school—I may say the only school 


f£ any kind—in the whole island, intended for the edu- 


nessed their intricacies, I can well conceive the truth of the | pearance presented to the sight. In following a narrow 
story told by Sir George Mackenzie, of one of his party, and rugged path across the lava, we observed numerou 
who having laid down his great coat, and accidentally | fissures, caverns, and hollows, some of them apparently cation chiefly of young men destined for the church, 
walked on a very short distance without it, was unable | the eflect of cracking and sinking down of masses of rock,| which was at no great distance from Havnefiord, at a 
to retrace a single step in the right direction, and failed | others much resembling craters from which the melted | place called Bessestad. We found, on our arrival there, 
in his attempts to recover it, although he had not pro-/ matter had flowed. The approach to Havnetiord is that this was vacation time, when all the students go to 
ceeded two hundred yards from the spot where it was! striking: high and rugged masses of lava concealed from | their respective homes, where they are useful in assiste 
deposited. us, until we were almost at the edge*of it, a small and jing their parents in getting in the hay for the winter 
There was no appearance here of any thing like a) retired bay, at the upper extremity of which are situated 
stream of lava, or what the natives call steen-aa (stone | fifteen or twenty habitations, constructed, like those at|}for these young pupils, 
These irregulir and shapeless masses, which Reikiavik, of timber, but superior in general appearance | disdain to undertake any manual la 


vrovender of the cattle, cutting and getting in turf, &e.; 
rretathers, do not 


ur to which they 


like their ft 


| 


river), 
Jare fitted, 


had evidently once been wholly or partially in a state of/ to the houses of the latter place, This is Havnetiord.” 
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We were received, on our arrival, by the person who, | pre ference still remains to be decided. One thing, how- 
I think, is called the inspector, and who keeps the house, | ever, is certain: not only the clergy of Iceland, but num- 
and has charge of victualing the establishment. This) bers of the peasantry are well versed in the classics, par- | 
gentleman, according to the custom of the country, set) ticularly in Latin, which they write with fluency.* 
before us wine, which he told us was champagne, but And not only do the priests cultivate the classical lan- 
which we declined, preferring a cup of coffee in lieu.| guages and modern literature, and the peasantry exercise 
He took us over the| themselves in reading religious and historical works, but 
school room and the sleeping apartments. ‘The whole) both the one and the other are very generally versed in 
was in a very miserable and filthy state, to all appear- the ancient mythology and historical traditions, as handed 
ance not having been washed or cleaned out for several | down in the sagas and the eddas, composed mostly in 
years, | short verses, and easily retained in memory. It would 
The sleeping room might have been mistaken for a/| _be worse than idle to enter here into the disputed ques- 
menagerie. ‘There were wooden recesses on either side! tion as to the real authors and the antiquity of those ex- 
of it (filled with hay and straw and some dirty bedding),| traordinary works, after so many learned discussions by 
each having a sliding-door which completely shuts up|eminent men of different nations are before the world. 
the berth. [ was astonished, and heard with disgust that; The Chevalier Ihre, in his communications with Von 
each of these cribs or berths is occupied by two boys,|Troil, roundly asserts that Snorro Sturleson, who lived 
and that till recently each bed-place contained three|in the thirteenth century, was the author of the later 
young men. This may be thought lightly of in Iceland,| edda, and that this was the general opinion of the Ice- 
as I believe it is in Norway, but to us it appears a bar-} landers: for, though they indulge in various conjectures, 
barous practice. none of them have mentioned any other name than that 
The number of scholars is forty. Before the sees of! of Sturleson, except that they are willing to give the 
Skalholt and Hoolum were united in one, in the year)credit of the elder edda to Semund. Many, however, 
1797, by order of the Danish government, Skalholt) maintain that Sturleson only collected the songs of the 
reckoned forty scholars and Hoolum thirty-four, and|sea/ds, which existed in Iceland, either in the memory 
landed property was appropriated for the support of] ‘of the natives, or in Runic characters, or both—thus the 
these institutions, sufficient for their maintenance and | dispute i is not unlike to the more modern one concerning 
the pay of their instructors. At the union of the sees,] Macpherson and his Ossian, Whoever was the author, 
the united schools were transferred to Reikiavik, the! the tumid, allegorical, and figurative language, and the 
very worst place that could have been chosen on every | hy perbolical expressions, would seem to betray an ori- 
account, as it was shortly found to be; and in conse-| ental origin—indeed, the whole wild mythology evidently 
quence they were re »moved to Bessestad, where there | points to the East. One cannot read the attributes as- 
was a good house that had formerly been the residence ‘cribed to Odin without immediately recognising those of 
of the governors of Iceland, and close to it the best, Seva the destroyer. He is described in the edda as “ the 
church in the island. There are three masters: the one,| terrible and severe god, the father of slaughter, the god 
professor of theology, instructs the pupils in Hebrew) that carrieth desolation and fire; the active and roaring 
and Greek, as far as the Greek Testament and Xeno-| deity ; he who giveth victory and reviveth courage in the 
phon ; the second is the lecturer, and instructs the pupils | conflict; who names those that are to be slain.” And 
in the Latin language, in history, mathematics, and| not only to the eastern mythology was the author in- 
arithmetic; and the third, in the Danish, Norwegian,|debted, but he was undoubtedly well acquainted with the 
German and Icelandic languages. They are all but) history of the gods of the Greeks and Romans, whose 
poorly paid ; that is to say, according to our ideas of the| attributes are merely transferred to other names. 
nature of their situation and the value of money, but this| One thing, however, is quite certain,—that the scalds 
is not by any means a criterion of judging. ‘heir at-| and their poetic compositions existed long before the time 
tendance is constant from October to May, the interme-| of Snorro, and even before the introduction of Christi- 
diate months being the time of vacation, when the stu-| anity into Iceland. Of this we have sufficient proof in 
dents go to their several homes. The funds appropriated | the fact, that these bards were well known in several 
for the school are said to be sufficient to pay the teachers,| courts of Europe, and some of them were even enter- 
and to afford board, books, and clothing to the scholars|tained at the English court so early as in the reigns of 
gratis. Alfred and Ethelred. The able and learned historian of 
According to the official statement procured by Sai Anglo-Saxons says—* Ethelred was liberal to poets 
Hooker, the bishop of Iceland draws about 1800 ,|who amused him; Gunnlaugr, the scald, sailed to Lon- 
or £360 a year, from the school funds; the lecturer on/ |don and presented himself to the king with an heroic 
theology 600 dollars, or £120 a year; and the inspector | | poem which he had composed on the royal virtues. He 
or steward, whom I have called the housekeeper, about! sang it, and received in return a purple tunic, lined with 
220 dollars, or £44 a year, and receives for each of the| the richest furs, and adorned with fringe, and was ap- 
forty scholars 60 dollars a year, or £480 in the whole| pointed to a station in the palace.”{ ‘“ By a verse which 
for their subsistence, and the two assistants 300 dollars,}| ——— 


He was civil and communicative. 











or £60 a year each. 

The admission to this school is professedly confined 
to such as have had a certain progress, to such as have 
been confirmed, and to such as produce good certificates 
from the clergymen of the parishes to which they re- 
spectively belong; and at the period when they have 
finished their education, they are strictly examined in pre- 
sence of the bishop, and those who are found qualified re- 
ceive a dismissus from the heads of the college, which en- 
titles them, on vacancies occurring in the church, to re- 
ceive holy orders. The clergy, however, are not altogether 
taken from this school : the sons of clergymen and of the 
peasantry are frequently educated at home, and if they 
can pass the requisite examination before the bishop, 
they too are equally eligible for the church. 

Whether the system of education at Bessestad school 
be good or bad, it would be presumptuous in me to give 
an opinion ; I understand, however, that it is less general- 
ly esteemed in Iceland than private education at home, 
where the morals of youth are less likely to be corrupted 
than at a spot where forty of them are thrown together 
with very little restraint imposed on them, and where 
one or two indifferent characters may infect the rest. 
This objection, natural enough in Iceland, where, from 
all I could learn, the peasantry and the clergy are an in- 
nocent, simple-minded, and virtuous people, would equal- 
ly apply to most public schools, and the question as to 





* It may be mentioned, however, to the credit of Bes- 
sestad College, that some of the best and most learned 
works in Iceland have issued from thence, and that five 
volumes in Danish and Latin have just been completed, 
and published by “The Royal Society of Northern An- 
tiquaries at Copenhagen,” under the title of “Scripta 
Historica Islandorum de Rebus Gestis Veterum Boreali- 
um,” the work of 8. Egilssen, lecturer of the collegiate 
school at Bessestad. It contains historical sagas relating 
to events that occurred out of Iceland, and more parti- 
cularly to the exploits of the Danes in England from the 
middle of the tenth to the beginning of the fourteenth 
centuries, an obscure period in English history. From 
a glance at this work, I should think Mr. Sharon Turner 
would find in it much new and interesting matter for his 
Anglo-Saxon History. 

+ Gunn. Saga, p. 89. When he left Ethelred in the 
following spring, the king gave him a gold ring which 
weighed seven ounces, and desired him to return in the 
autumn. ‘The scald was lucky: he went to Iceland and 
sang; the king then wished to give him two ships, but 
was told by his treasurer that poets had always clothes, 
or swords, or gold rings; Gunnlaugr accordingly received 
fine garments and a gold ring.—P. 103. He then went 
to various places, but at Upsal he met another poet, 
Bafu, and, what was worse, when both had sung, the 
king asked each for his opinion on the other’s compo- 


[remains of it,” says a Teruer; “we may see o thet; oh, 
lation is not merely an indigenous plant of eastern ¢|j. 
mates, or of polished times, but that it flourishes hardily 


leven amid polar snows, and in an age of pirates :— 


“ The soldiers of the king and his subjects, 
The powerful army of Exgland, 
Obey Ethelred, 
As if he was an angel of the beneficent Deity.” 


This must have happened about the year 1004, 

It has been asked how the poetical language of these 
scalds could be understood in a foreign country? The 
reply to this question is easy: at this time the English 
language was almost wholly composed of Saxon or Scan. 
dinavian ; the Romans had as yet made no inroad upon 
it. “The whole fabric and scheme of the English lan. 
guage,” says Dr. Johnson, “is Gothic or Teutonic,” 
which, among those of other northern countries, em. 
braces the Icelandic, Norwegian, Swedish, and Danish, 
and all of which still supply us with the greater portion of 
our numerous monosyllables. “The genius of Alfred” 
(who flourished a whole century before Ethelred) « was 
first roused by the recital of Saxon poems, in which the 
queen took delight; encouraged by her, and stimulated 
by his own ardent inclination, he soon learned to read 
those compositions.” 

The above objection, therefore, of the language not 
being understood in Ethelred’s time falls to the ground, 
Of these scalds, the number named and celebrated for 
their songs is said to have amounted to 230 between the 
years 750 and 1157, and the greater part of these were 
natives of Iceland. 

The clergy are for the most part native Icelanders, 
and a great portion is taken from the students who have 
had their dismissus from Bessestad, but some few who 
can afford it send their sons to study at the University 
of Copenhagen. The number of parochial churches, or 
livings, is said to amount to somewhere about 194, but 
the number of the clergy is greater, as many of the 
parishes have two churches, the great distance and the 
danger of traveling, particularly in the winter months, 
when the rugged fields of lava are covered with snow, 
making it impossible that the distant peasantry could 
attend at one church. The number of churches, there- 
fore, together with what we should call chapels of ease, 
are stated to amount to about 300, to each of which is a 
clergyman, those who are beyond the number of parishes 
acting as assistants to the regular incumbents. From 
the great age of many of the incumbents, it is probable 
that not less than 4 per cent., or twelve, may die off 
annually.* Now, if we allow five years on an average 
to each student at Bessestad to complete his education, 
so as to qualify him for holy orders, eight only will go 
off annually, and therefore one-third must be supplied 
from other sources. ‘These sources are abundant; many 
of the clergy, as I have already said, educate their sons 
at home, and also many of the peasantry, in the distant 
parts of Iceland more particularly. The education 
of the latter is superintended, in a very considerable 
degree, by the neighbouring clergyman. By the almost 
universality of this system of domestic education, there 
is not probably, in any part of the world, an agricultural 
or rather pastoral peasantry so well informed and en- 
lightened as those of Iceland. 

We have it on the authority of former travellers in 
this country, and it is confirmed by the resident Danish 
merchants of Iceland, that it is no uncommon thing to 
meet with men labouring in the fields, mowing hay, dig- 
ging turf, building the walls of their cottages, sheds, cow- 
houses, and performing every kind of menial labour, who 
will write Latin, not merely with grammatical accuracy, 
but even with elegance. 

The season of out-door labour is so short, and the 
winter nights so long, that they have ample time afforded 
them to keep up and improve what they have learned in 
their youth; they do not feel that manual labour is any 
degradation. Dr. Holland has well expressed this— 
«The summer’s sun saw them, indeed, laboriously oc- 


sition. The catastrophe need hardly be mentioned : 
Bafu told Gunnlaugr that there was an end to their 
friendship.—P. 115. 

* A moderate allowance: in the year 1834 the number 
of British admirals that died was sixteen, being about 





10 per cent. of the whole, 
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cupied in seeking their provision from the stormy ocean 
and barren soil, but the long seclusion of the winter 
gave them the leisure as well as the desire to cultivate 
talents which were at once so fruitful in occupation and 
delight. During the darkness of their year, and beneath 
the rude covering of wood and turf, they recited to the 
assembled families the deeds and descent of their fore- 
fathers, from whom they had received that inheritance of 
liberty which they now dwelt among deserts to preserve.” 

The clergy almost universally submit to every species 
of drudgery from necessity: their incomes are too small 
to allow them to hire and feed labourers, and nothing is 
more common than to find the parish priest in a coarse 
woollen jacket and trowsers, or skin boots, digging peat, 
mowing grass, and assisting in all the operations of hay- 
making. They are all blacksmiths also from necessity, 
and the best shoers of horses on the island. The feet of 
an Iceland horse would be cut to pieces over the sharp 
rock and lava, if not well shod. The great resort of the 
peasantry is the church, and should any of the numerous 
horses have lost a shoe, or be likely to do so, the priest 
puts on his apron, lights his little charcoal fire in his 
smithy, (one of which is always attached to every par- 
sonage,) and sets the animal on his legs again ; and here 
again he has a laborious task to perform in procuring his 
charcoal. Whatever the distance may be to the nearest 
thicket of dwarf-birch, he must go thither to burn the 
wood, and to bring it home when charred across his 


ltive appointments in Copenhagen, have thrown them 


up for the sake of rejoining their family and friends on 
the island ;—so strongly does the love of soil cling to the 
hearts of this poor people. There is not, in short, a 
native Icelander, priest or peasant, who does not, though 


he be 


«“ The shuddering tenant of the frigid zone, 
Boldly proclaim that happiest spot his own.” 


Mr. Hooker, who had received his information from 
Jorgen Jorgenson, the usurper and self-styled Protector 
of Iceland, states that the value of the glebe lands and 
tithes of 134 livings amounted to 6464 rix-dollars, which 
would give to each incumbent about fifty rix-dollars, or 
ten pounds a-year; but he says that many others do 
not exceed thirty or forty rix-dollars. Sir George Mac- 
kenzie, or Dr. Holland rather, states, and Mr. Henderson 
bears out the statement, that the average livings amount 
not to more than thirty-four or thirty-five dollars for each 
parish in the island ; they must, therefore, depend almost 
entirely for subsistence on their glebe land and their stock 
of cattle, and a small pittance they are entitled to for the 
few baptisms, marriages, and funerals that occur among 
their parishioners. ‘I'he bishop even has only 2000 rix- 
dollars, or £500 a-year: a miserable pittance to make a 
decent appearance, as he is obliged to do, and to exer- 
cise hospitality to the clergy who visit Reikiavik from 
distant parts.* 
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to be somewhat of a different description from what it 
was in ancient times in this and in some other countries, 
and, as is not unusual, its supposed decline is the sub- 
ject of general complaint, though in point of fact it has 
only changed its character, and become more widely dif- 
fused, partaking less of the heroic and romantic than 
heretofore. The Archbishop of Upsal, borrowing the 
expressions of the learned Bishop of Skalholt, Dr. Fin- 
nexus, in his Ecclesiastical History of Iceland, where he 
compares the state of the sciences in that island to the 
four stages of human life, thus observes :—* Their in- 
fancy extended to the year 1056, when the introduction 
of the Christian religion produced the first dawn of light. 
They were in their youth till 1110, when schools were 
first established, and the education and instruction of 
youth began to be more attended to than before. Their 
manly age lasted till about the middle of the fourteenth 
century, when Iceland produced the greatest number of 
learned men. Old age appeared towards the end of this 
same fourteenth century, when the sciences gradually 
decreased, and were almost entirely extinct, no work of 
any merit appearing. History now drooped her head, 
poetry had no relish, and all other sciences were enve- 
loped in darkness.”* 


This decay of learning, however, was not confined to 
Iceland: it extended over the greater part of Europe ; 
but a new dawn of knowledge spread rapidly after the 








horse’s back. 

This mode of life, however, may not be considered as 
altogether consistent with the character of him who in! 
entrusted with the religious instruction of his humble | 
parishioners, Sir George Mackenzie says that the min.| 
ister of Gardé, styled the Provost of Goldbringé Syssel, 
and superintendant of all the ecclesiastical concerns of 
that district, was so poor that, to use his own words— 
“knowing his poverty, we were not surprised that this 
dignitary of the church exhibited in his person and habi- 
liments, a figure, the description of which we shall spare 
our readers, that they may not partake the pain inspired 
by the most squalid indigence in a clerical garb.” Yet 
this poor man had a considerable collection of books, and | 
among others translations of some of the works of Pope | 
and Young’s Night Thoughts! Their condition may, 
however, have, and probably has, a beneficial effect. 
What an example may it not afford for the poor peasantry 
to be contented with their lot, many of whom, indeed, 
are in far better circumstances than those of their pastor! 
But whether this equality of drudgery and of external 
habiliments be favourable to the propagation of religion, 
morality, and of that respect which is due to the sacred 
character of the pastor, is not for me to offer an opinion; 
but, taking the whole island, there is little doubt that the 
pastor and his flock are nearly on an equality as to 
worldly concerns. None of them can be considered as 
wealthy, but all of them appear to be contented with 
their Jot: poverty, indeed, may truly be said to be the 
general condition of the Icelandic inhabitants. Never 
was any thing more true, as regards Iceland, than what 
the poet has applied to another and very different coun- 
try :— 


“Though poor the peasant’s hut, his feasts though small, 
He sees his little lot the lot of all; 

Sees no conspicuous palace rear its head, 

To shame the meanness of his humble shed.” 


Poor as they are, I have some grounds to believe that 
there is not a beggar in all Iceland, and Dr. Johnson has 
given us a reason why it should be so in this island as 
well as in the Hebrides :—*“ A country that has no mo- 
ney is by no means convenient for beggars, both because 
such countries are commonly poor, and because charity 
Tequires some trouble and some thought. A penny is 
easily given up upon the first impulse of compassion, or 
impatience of importunity, but few will deliberately 
search their cupboards or their granaries to find out 
something to give. A penny is likewise easily spent; 
but victuals, if they are unprepared, require houseroom, 
and fire, and utensils, which the beggar knows not 
where to find.” 

The poor Icelander is so strongly attached to his native 
soil, that, like the Swiss when in a foreign country, he 
is always sighing and repining after home, and never so 
happy as when he sees a prospect of returning to it. 





Instances are mentioned where Icelanders, holding lucra- 





What inducement, then, can these solitary and se- 
cluded beings be supposed to have for wasting, if it may 
be so termed, their days and nights, as numbers of them 
do, in laborious studies, the fruits of which they can 
hardly indulge a hope will ever benefit themselves or] 
mankind, so little likely are they ever to meet the public 
eye? Their zeal in this respect can only proceed from the} 
pure and abstract love of literature and science, urging 
them on to the exercise of their intellectual faculties. 
The sun of genius will force its beams through the dark} 
clouds of adversity, and the chilling mists of poverty,| 
even though no other portion of the atmosphere, save | 
their own, is likely to be enlightened and warmed by| 
its beneficent rays. Poets undoubtedly best can tell | 
what poets feel; and one of our greatest poets has said 
that 





«“ Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise, 
(That last infirmity of noble minds, ) 
To scorn delights, and live laborious days.” 


But what share of fame, here or hereafter, can the 
poor Icelandic priest hope for? He might well ask 
himself— 
« What is fame 1—a fancied life in others’ breath, 
A thing beyond us e’en before our death ; 
All that we feel of it begins and ends 
In the small circle of our foes or friends.” 





There is, however, another and perhaps a more praise-| 
worthy motive, which may exert an influence on the} 
studious habits of the priesthood. Having to undergo 
the same toils and hardships as the most humble of his| 
flock, and enjoying no superior comforts or refinements, | 
he must feel that by his intellectual attainments only | 
he can retain that station and command, that respect from | 
his parishioners, which it is so nezessary for him to} 
possess, 

The present state of literature in Iceland appears now 





* Dr. Holland was furnished by Bishop Vidalin with | 
a table, containing the number of parishes, of churches, } 
and of inhabitants in the several districts, the totals of 
which are 184 parishes, 305 churches, and 47,207 in- 
habitants, from which he arrives at the following con-} 
clusion:— - 

“From this table, it appears that there are in Iceland 
(as above) 184 parishes and 305 churches. The ave- 
rage number of inhabitants to each parish is 256 or 257. 
The average number of people to each church is 155; the 
largest nominal stipend is 1824 dollars, the smallest (of 
which, however, there are but two or three instances) is 
five dollars. The whole nominal revenue of the Icelandic 
clergy (exclusively of the bishop) amounts, according to 
the table whence this selection is made, to scarcely 6400 
specie doilars, giving an average for each parish in the 
island of not more than thirty-four or thirty-five dollars” 
—that is, about five pounds a-year. 





reformation, and the introduction of the printing-press 
produced in Iceland the same beneficent effects as in the 
rest of Europe. But a very important change took place 
in the nature of the studies now pursued by these 
islanders: the clergy, in particular, instead of making 
or transcribing eddas and sagas (that is, poetical and 
historical romances), have left such readings and recitals 
mostly to the peasantry, while their own attention has 
been turned to sober history, to the collection and regis- 
tration of events, and digesting them into the shape of 
annals and chronicles, not only of what actually passes 
and has passed in Iceland, but also in various parts of 
Europe. The history and literature of the more refined 
nations of Europe now form a part of their studies. ‘The 
English language, in which they find so many words of 
their own, and so many borrowed from the Latin, is cul- 
tivated by many of the clergy. ‘The German they find 
still more easy ; the Danish and Norwegian languages 
approximate to their own. Some of the choicest works 
in our literature, especially poetry, have been translated 
into their own language. 

One example will here suffice as an illustration of 
what has been said respecting the triumph of literary 
pursuits over pinching penury. It is the case of an Ice- 
landic clergyman of the name of Jonas 'Thorlakson, the 
parish priest of Backa. This venerable pastor, when 
nearly seventy years of age, had just completed a trans- 
lation of Milton’s Paradise Lost into his native tongue, 
having previously translated Pope’s Essay on Man. 
Three of the first books only of Paradise Lost were 
printed by the Icelandic Literary Society, when it was 
dissolved in 1796, and to print the rest at his own ex- 
pense was altogether out of the question, as we are told 
that the whole of his annual income, from the united 
parishes of Begisa and Backa, did not exceed thirty rix- 
dollars, or six pounds sterling, out of which he had to pay 
an assistant nearly half. This must of course mean the 
pittance given by the crown, his parishioners and his 
glebe making up the rest. In allusion to his poverty, he 
thus expresses himself in Icelandic verse :-—« Ever since 
I came into this world I have been wedded to poverty, 
who has now hugged me to her bosom these seventy 
winters, all but two: and whether we shall ever be 
separated here below is only known to Him who joined 
us together.” 

I cannot omit the account which Mr. Henderson gives 
of a visit to the dwelling of this venerable man at Begisa, 
particularly as it ultimately Jed to the means of allevi- 
ating the ills of poverty, when age and infirmity most 
required their aid. 

«“ Like most of his brethren, at this season of the year, 
we found him in the meadow assisting his people in 
hay-making. On hearing of our arrival, he made all the 
haste home which his age and infirmity would allow, 
and bidding us welcome to his lowly abode, he ushered 


* Letters on Iceland, by Dr. Von Troil, p. 167. 
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us into his humble apartment, where he translated my 


countryman into Icelandic. 

“The door is not quite four feet in height, and the 
room may be about eight feet in length by six in breadth. 
At the inner end is the poet’s bed, and close to the door, 
a small window not exceeding two feet 
square, is a table where he commits to paper the effu- 
On my telling him that my country- 
men would not have forgiven me, nor could I have 
forgiven myself, had [ passed through this part of the 
a visit, he replied that the 


over against 


sions of his muse. 


island without paying him 
translation of Milton had yielded him many a pleasant 
hour, and often given him occasion to think of Eng- 
land.” 

This description of the deplorable condition of so su- 
perior a genius as Thorlakson unquestionably was, being 
fully corroborated by inquiries made of Mr. Bourke, then 
Danish minister at the court of London, was not un- 
heeded by our countrymen, At the instigation of one of 
the most active members of that liberal, humane, and 
highly beneficent society known as the « Literary Fund,” 
the case was immediately taken up, and having, as the 


committee state, “ discovered the venerable Bard of Ice- 


land where he patiently reclined beneath the shed of 


noverty,” they at once resolved, to use their own words, 
‘to give transient affluence to the bard, who shivered 
near the arctic circle, and, under the hovel of poverty, 
had erected with the magic of his mind a temple to the 
In June, 1819, he signed a receipt for 
rned with my own 


sacred muse.” 
the money, as he writes therein * s! 
hand,” being then, as may be inferred from his own ac- 
count to Mr. Henderson, in the seve nty-third year of his 
age. ‘The contribution was thirty pounds, equal to five 
years’ income of his miserable pittance ; but he did not 
long survive this act of benevolence, as it is stated in a 
short view “ Of the Origin, Progress, and Operations of 
‘dated 3rd March, 1821, that the poet of 
Ieeland is now in his grave ; but it is satisfactory to know 
of a foreign and re- 
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that the attention, in this instance, 
mote society to his genius and his fortunes, was highly 
gratifying to his feelings, and contributed not inimate- 
rially to the comfort of bis concluding days. He wrote 
a letter in very elegant Latin, expressing his heartfelt 
gratitude for the kindness and generosity of the society, 
so accordant with the character of the British nation, 
and accompanied it with a manuscript copy of his trans- 
lation of Milton’s Paradise Lost into the Icelandic lan- 
guage; but the letter is not now to be found, being 
taken away probably by one of the members who par- 
ticularly interested himself in the case, and who is since 
dead.* 

The library of Bessestad corresponded with the filthy 
state of the sleeping-room, It had not changed its cha- 
racter since the visit of Mr. Hooker, who describes it as 





“a small and dirty room, in which a number of books, 
principally Latin and Greek, many of them on theologi- 
cal subjects, were lving in great confusion.” 

Close to the school stands the church, a stone building, 
with a large wooden roof. It is the largest church, | 
believe, in Iceland, equal at least to that of Reikiavik. 
There is nothing within its walls to attract particular 
attention, save perhaps a curious old tombstone of one of 
the ancient governors of Iceland, which formerly stood 
at the entrance of the church. A full-sized figure of a 
man clad in armour, and resting on his sword, is carved 
upon it. A painting of the Lord’s Supper is’ placed 
over the altar. ioct 


as far as I have seen of them in the churches: 


This is the common scriptural subject, 
some 
more miserable specimens of the art than cthers, though 
there is not much choice, all being equally indifferent. 
The pictur 

to preserve it, but was opened out for us to look at. 


in question was closed up by means of hinges 


out four or five 
secretary to the So- 


* Professor Rafa of Copenhagen, a 
years ago, applied to Mr. Carlisle 
ciety of Antiquaries) to assist In a subscription which 
was going forward in Denmark for the formation of li- 





! 


braries in the Feroe Islands, in Ieeland, and in Green- 
land. By his exertions about £170 were contributed, 
and books to the value of about £70. 
and the attention that was paid to the venerable Thor- 
lakson, have created a kind feeling on the part of the 
Icelanders towards England, which is not the less de- 
sirable on account of the dangers of the coast, and the | 
numerous shipwrecks that but too frequently occur. 


This donation, 


BARROW’S VISIT TO ICELAND. 





The inspector having shown us the church and school, | 
took us again into his house, and showed us some well- 
designed and admirably-finished silver belts, bracelets, 
and other trinkets, the workmanship of his own hands, 
afew of which I purchased. Observing a musical in-| 
strument on the table called the /ang-spel, 1 expressed | 
a wish to hear it played upon, on which he sent for his 
two daughters, but unfortunately the fair damsels had | 
gone out. [ believe it is peculiar to Iceland, and the only 
kind of instrument on the island, with the exception of 
the violin. The account he gave us of the conduct of | 
the scholars was good; he said they occasioned him but 
little trouble, being accustomed to assist themselves. | 





! ° . ° ° e.e 
Like those of the peesantry in general, their dispositions 


were characterised as peaceable, quiet, and easy, not to 
say listless; having once, however, subdued their indo- 
lence, the Icelandic peasantry are said to be easily roused, 





venturous exploits, and ready to face danger in any shape 
—indeed, we were every where told that the life of the 
fishermen, in particular, was one of great drudgery and 
severe hardship, and that the exposure to cold and wet 
subjected them to disease and infirmity long before old 
we overtook them. The Icelanders in general are civil 
und well disposed, but they are said not to feel strongly. 
They are a very sober people—indeed, the greater por- 
tion are said not to know the taste of wine, spirits, or 
beer. The whole importation of spirits, it appears, would 
not allow two bottles a year to each individual, and this 
small quantity is consumed almost wholly in the neigh- 
bourhood of the ports and among the fishermen, the pea- 
santry considering it more in the light of a medicine than 
for the gratification of the appetite. 

Our informant toid us that all classes of the people are 
fond of reading ; that in their close pent-up hovels, in| 
the long winter evenings, the young people read or re- 
peat to the assembled family the history of by-gone days, 
the exploits of their ancestors as set forth in the sagas, 


‘and the early adventures and romantic histories of the 


lirst settlers on the island. In later times they are in 
no want of modern books in their native language. The 
enlightened clergy, at an early period after the reforma- 
tion, established a printing-press in Iceland, which is still 
ictively employed on the small island of Vidoe opposite 
Reikiavik, and where bibles and psalters, and various re- 
ligious books are printed, together with selections in 
general history, and various tracts of useful information. | 
Such a people are not difficult to govern; and as they 
have little or no intercourse with foreigners, except the 
few Danish merchants who reside at the ports, and no 
itinerant preachers of infidelity or sedition to unsettle 
their minds, there is little chance of any change for the 
worse, either in their moral or political character, 
—=___—~ 
CHAPTER VIII. 
STAPPEN AND SNEFELL YOKUL. 


Fiord in the yacht—A land pilot—Reach the coast 
Stormy weather prevents a landing—Beat off the 


Cross Fax 
of S appen 
coast—Return to Reikiavik—Rough passage—Basaltie co- 

Jumnus and cay 

of Sir John Stanley's companions—Ascent of Snafell Yokul—| 

—Measurement of its height—Meridional direction of basaltic 

pillars from the Giants’ Causeway t> Jan Wayen’s island in 


the Greenland scas—No such formation on the two opposite | beat off the land as fast as possible, and make the best of 


continents, 


| 

On the morning of the 14th of August, the wind| 
proving favourable for a visit to Stappen, (being then in 
the northeast,) and the weather beautiful, we determined 
to proceed thither in the yacht, and by so doing avoid a 
dreary land journey, double the distance of that by 
water. Not caring to incur the risk of running our 
vessel on one of the sunken rocks, with which the great 


the Faxé Bay were now for the first time visible all round 
since our arrival. We all congratulated ourselves on such 
favourable auspices, and enjoyed the splendid and mag. 
nificent sight as we glided along towards the object of 
our little voyage. 

We had an excellent run across the bay, and found 
ourselves in the evening close to the foot of the Snafe!| 
Yokul, an enormous mountain whose sides were envel. 
oped in snow, reaching considerably down towards the 
base. We were now anxiously looking out for the place 
where we were to run in and come to anchor, but soon 
discovered, to our great mortification and annoyance, that 
the person who had called himself a pilot, and whom we had 
so much difficulty in procuring, had only once in the whole 
course of his life been to Stappen ; and provoking as it was 
beyond measure, we could scarcely forbear laughing when 
we discovered that that once was by land! The cool- 


‘and are then capable of great exertion, fatigue, and ad-| ness with which he confessed this was certainly amusing, 


but the knowledge of it was so far useful, that it put us 
on our guard against placing the least confidence in him, 
and that we should not neglect the proper precautions to 
be taken by ourselves: indeed, we had occasion to sus- 
pect his ignorance, from the circumstance of his endea- 
vouring to convince us that a rock, as we all judged it to 
be, which had been in sight for a long while as we sailed 
towards the coast, was nothing more than a ship. The 
man, however, though no pilot, had some redeeming 
qualities ; for when, on our return to Reikiavik, we were 
informed that he had once saved the lives of some sea- 
men in the most gallant manner, by venturing out into 
the middle of the bay in an open boat, in very tempestu- 
ous weather, to the great hazard of his life, we felt dis. 
posed—indeed we could not do less—than to forgive his 
want of skill on the present occasion. 

Having approached quite as near to the coast as we 
thought it advisable or prudent, we laid to, and sent cur 
land pilot off, for want of a better, to the shore, that he 
might serve at least as an interpreter, and ascertain 
where we were. The boat returned in the course of a 
couple of hours with a real pilot from Stappen, who 
brought us a polite message from the principal inhabitant 
at the place (I believe one of the Danish functionaries) 
inviting us all to breakfast with him the following morn- 
ing. He had probably heard of our arrival at Reikiavik, 
and could not well iistake our little bark for any thing 
but a yacht. 

It was now too late in the night to think of running 
into the bay or harbour, and as it turned out, it was 
considered a fortunate circumstance that it was too late; 
for at an early hour the following morning the wind had 
veered completely round, and was blowing fresh directly 
on the shore. The weather, indeed, suddenly underwent 
a sad change: a dense mist accompanied with rain set 
in, and we could not see the shore though it was close 
to us, and we began to be under some apprehension that 
our boat, which we had sent on shore to land the pilot 
from Stappen, would not be able to find the yacht 
again. 

All the hope I had entertained of examining this re- 
markable coast, and viewing those extraordinary basaltic 


sof Stappen —Extracte of unpublished journals | ©®¥s and columns which have attracted the attention of 


former travellers, was now at an end. The weather was 
most unfavourable, and continued to grow worse, so that 
one thing only remained for us to do, and that was to 


our way back to Reikiavik. 

Our passage was far from being so agreeable as it had 
been the preceding day on our way to Stappen. The 
clear sky was now shrouded in dense clouds, the atmo- 
sphere thick with mist or fog, the rain fell, and the wind 
blew—add to all which the difference of boing in eager 
pursuit after a highly interesting object on the one day, 
and the mortification of being totally frustrated in the 


bay abounds, we endeavoured to procure a skiliul pilot at attainment of that object en the next,—and our disap- 
Reikiavik to take charge of her thither, but it was not| pointment will readily be felt. 


without the greatest difficulty that we were enabled to/| 


Before we reached the end of our little voyage it blew 


find a person of that description; and when we did at very hard, and the sea was running so high as to cause 
last succeed, we had to complain, as usual, of the indif- the yacht to be tossed about even more than on any part 
ference or laziness so common to the people of Iceland, | of the voyage from England, and we had then encoun- 
however nearly their interest may be touched: in the) tered some pretty heavy seas. The motion was so rough 
present instance we were obliged to wait three hours, | and irregular, that some of the sailors even were sea-sick, 
before this gentleman could make it convenient to come|and amongst the rest the oldest seaman in the vessel, 


on board. 


The moment he did so we got under weigh:| who told me, in a half-angry tone, that he had been up- 


the sky was quite clear of clouds and the atmosphere of wards of twelve years in the king’s service, and had never 


jfog, and the panoramic view of the mountains round {before been troubled with such a disagreeable complaint. 
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